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Editorial, 


HANDLING REJECTED LANDS. 





Visit to the Farm of Wm. Chapin, Middle- 


sex, Vt. 





‘‘Come and return my visit to Pine Hedge 


reater improvements that haven't been made 


than you have probably seen in a long while.” | F 2 ; aad 
: ; | the spring when work is particularly driving. 


was the invitation from Mr. Wm. Cha- 


Lhis 


pin to visit his thousand acre farm in the town | 


Middlesex, Vt., and which we took occa- 
n to accept, while on our way to attend the 
Fair Middlesex 
next town northwest from Montpelier, border- 
ng on the line of the Central Vermont Rail- 


State at Burlington. is the 


vad, and is one of the hard, hilly towns 


1 which a good many farm bred boys have 


1 fit to emigrate, hoping to gain an easier | 


+ or fill some wider sphere of action than 
seemed to find open to them in their na- 
own. ‘The population of Middlesex in 


lown 


sso) 


was put ¢ at 1037, or about a hun- 
less than six years before, and quite a 
er of young men have gone West to seek 
tunes during the past year, some how- 
to return with renewed attachments for 
homes, 

ns of New England. Mr. Chapin is 
the cool headed kind of men who think 


tw efore they leap. While 
inxious to sell out their half tilled lands 


others have 


nove into a village or go West, where 

s supposed to pay better returns for labor 
xpended on it, he has been content to move 
ilong in his quiet way, making the most of 
such advantages as might come within his 
each. His is no ‘‘fancy” farm as that term is 


commonly understood. 
Dairying is carried on to some extent at the 
resent time, but the farm profits have been 


erived largely from the coarsest and com- 
monest of field crops, including cattle and 
. which find good feed among the rocks 
ose steep hillside pastures. The original 


1, which had been in the family a genera- 


chase from others. The cottage house is tidy 
and comfortable, and adjoining it is a hall rent- 
ed to the town for holding town meetings, the 
geographical location being quite central, 
thouch the village in this case is in the out- 
skirts near the railroad. The barn is one of 
the largest and finest in this part of the State 
and is a fitting monument to the energy and 
foresight of the builder. It is 75 feet long by 
10 


1, 30x40 adjoining it, with a good cellar un- 


feet wide, with 16 foot posts and has an 


der the whole, the latter arrangement being 
comparatively new in this section of the State. 
With the cellar neatly boarded down in front 
and well supplied with doors and windows, and 
running water under cover, and room for fifty 
head 
we could hardly realize that we were not 
At 


the time the buildings were raised, the neigh- 


of cattle to lie comfortably and content- 


in a modern eastern Massachusetts barn. 


among the beautiful green | 








judgment as to the relative condition of farm- 
ers and others in his vicinity and elsewhere, 
and he gave it as his opinion that the farmers 
in this hilly, rocky town, who attend to their 
business as business men have to who are suc- 
cessful in life, are doing as well on the aver- 
age as those who have left for the villages, or 
for other occupations. He also finds that 
farm boys do better than the average boy 
brought up in the village. He believes the 
average farmer in Middlesex has been adding 
to his capital at the rat® of about two hun- 
dred dollars per annum, beside supporting his 
family and educating his children. The pres- 
ent year with its drought, and frosts, and low 
prices, has been unusually unfavorable, but the 
farmers will not run behind, though they may 
not have much to lay by. The Vermont sav- 
ings banks pay only from three to four per 
cent interest on deposits, which is all they can 
afford to pay, but he has proved repeatedly 
that capital invested in farm and timber lands 
which discontented owners are anxious to sell, 
will pay, after allowing for taxes and all rea- 


sonable risks, a much better rate of interest 
than savings bay, {'** Shia 
We found at Mr, Chapin ~~ .taye family of 


boys who have been well directed in the right 
ways of life by a kind and considerate moth- 
er, and we found too, what always tells on the 
character of the family, a large collection of 
well selected books and publications, wi'h ev- 
idences of frequent use. Whether these young 
men will see their way clear to take hold of 
these ‘‘improvements not yet made” is a ques- 
tion that time only can answer. With a doz- 
en other such families in a neighborhood, hav- 
ing equal faith in their own acres, we should 
expect to see a cheese factory, or a creamery, 
or some similar enterprise started forthwith. 


FALL PLOUGHING. 


It has always been our own practice to do 


| as much of the ploughing for spring crops the 


sors were inclined to look upon such a gigan- | 


tic structure as a piece of folly, and indeed at 
that time the barn would have held the entire 


winter storage of three years cropping, but | 


the enhanced value of the manure kept under 
cover and mixed with absorbents for saving 
taken from other lands since purchased, has 
enabled Mr. Chapin to fill it as full as is con- 
venient with a single year’s crop. 

A great many people are always inclined to 


the liquids, together with the increase of crops | 


follow a crowd, and want to do just what they | 


see others are doing. A great many farmers 


have changed from dairying to sheep raising, 


previous fall as possible. There are several 


2 : ¢ ace > caine > fg rhine. 
Farm, friend Cheever, and I will show you | advantages to be gained by fall ploughing 


First, if in the case of sod land, the work is 


done, and there will be so much less to do in 


A field of grass well ploughed in autumn, 


should never require cross-ploughing in 
spring. Ifthe sod is turned over so early 


that the grass starts into growth between the 


| furrows, or comes up through them, then the 


pulverizing harrow should be used till every- 
thing is destroyed. This will leave the land 
in almost perfect condition for early planting 
or sowing in spring. 

It has been our custom, when possible, to 
haul out the summer made manure and spread 
it upon such newly ploughed fields and har- 
row it in all ready for spring planting, either 
with corn, potatoes or garden crops. Land 
treated in this way, will be as mellow and fine 
after two or three harrowings in spring, as 
the best worked old field, besides much valu- 
able time will thus be saved. 

All the fields where corn, potatoes or other 
crops have been harvested, should be ploughed 
as soon as convenient after harvest, for the 
purpose of destroying such weeds as other- 
wise would live through the winter, and be 
ready to start into growth in the early spring, 
the 


ploughing. 


before land would be in fit condition for 
Sorrel, all kinds of grass, and 
many biennial weeds may be destroyed by the 
plough, which, if left to grow, would 
seriously in the way of cultivation the follow- 


be 
ing spring. Witch grass roots are easily de- 
stroyed by exposing them to the weather by 
late ploughing. 

Gardens that are to be planted early should 
be ploughed and heavily manured this fall. 
Then there will be no hindrance in the spring, 
but the seeds be 


after the frost is out, may 


. | yut in witha little fertilizer in the drill, and the 
r more, was comparatively small, but has | put in — . little eae 1 the ill se ‘ty 
| crops w , x while tardy neighbors 
been rept atedly and greatly extended by pur- | crops we x” growing whi a ta oy eighb 
s : | are hauling manure or ploughing theirland. It 


is true, that things will not grow in spring 
until the soil and air are warm enough, but 
it is equally true that most of us lose more or 
less of the early growing weather, while we 
perhaps have 
Fall ploughing 


are doing work that might 
been better done in the fall. 
undoubtedly does disturb and destroy some 
of the insects which annoy us by destroying 
our crops, yet we do not look to this as one 
of the greatest gains from fall ploughing. 
Some soils are benefited by being exposed 
to the frosts of winter. Freezing and thaw- 
ing operate to break down hard lumps, and 
in a measure, to crack in pieces some of the 
stones of our fields, which are thus at length 
converted into soil. Light, sandy land that is 
easy to plough, and which is never too wet in 
spring, may be less benefited by fall plough- 
Yet this, if weedy, should be turned 
About 


the only exception we can conceive of, to be 


oO 
ing. 


bottom side up for destroying weeds. 


made to fall ploughing, is upon steep hillsides 
where mellow land would wash and gully out 
if ploughed just before winter sets in, and on 
meadow bottoms subject to overflow, and yet 
in such locations the loss may not exceed the 
gain in time saved, and in weeds destroyed. 
‘Teams are nearly always in better condition 
to plough and haul manure in the cool autumn 
days than in early spring, after they have per- 
haps been comparatively idle all winter. 
There are lands, too, which are too stiff for 


| turning under manure, but which must be 


or from sheep to cows, just because they found | 


their neighbors changing, and a good many | 


farmers have sold out their homes 


n they were doing fairly well. and have 


eastern 
Ww he 
cone West for no better reason than because 
somebody else had gone or intended to go. 
Mr. Chapin’s thousand acre farm has been 
made up by purchasing both improved land 
and timber land, which others believed they 
could not afford to hold, or which they wished 
to realize on for immediate use. One pretty 
sod farm of a hundred acres, and which 
ight to have been kept by the owners, was re- 
ently purchased for $500, or five dollars per 
wre. It had been mortgaged and rented and 
kinned for the past forty years, and the own- 
ers became discouraged. It certainly looked 
run out. The first year after purchase 
the fences were repaired on the outside lines, 
and eighteen sheep put in to collect the inter- 
the The next year fifty 
were kept, and last year it would have carried 


est 


on investment. 
hundred handsomely through the summer. 
rh 
A field on the home farm, where potatoes 
us 


e investment proves a good one. 


grew the present shown 
rocks 
jurage evena man, to say nothing of 


farm boys who have read books of travel, but 


summer, was 


Where the were so thick as to almost 


dis 


irom this field potatoes enough were dug this 
yearto more than pay forthe estimated value of 
the land, and we were told that it is no un- 
common thing to harvest single crops that will 
sell for more than the land would bring before 
the plough was put in. The land is evidently 
zood, and a light dressing of dissolved bone 
and ashes, or other artificial fertilizer, which 
an be cheaply transported, causes it to re- 
spond bountifully. After the potatoes were 
dug, winter rye was sown for early fodder 
next spring. In all, about seventy acres have 
been cropped the present season, including, 
beside hav and potatoes, large fields of 
“orn, oats and wheat; the latter being a val- 
uable crop in this vicinity, when properly 
treated. At least 10 tons of fodder of differ- 
ent kinds had been stored for winter use. 


Having for many years been one of the as- 
Sessors, besides being often called to repre- 
sent the town in other directions, Mr. Chapin 
14 doubtless well qualified to form a correct 





manured on the surface. Such lands, if 
ploughed now, may be covered with manure 
at any time during the winter, while, if the 
ploughing be delayed until spring, the ma- 
hauling must also be delayed, thus put- 


There is 


nure 
ting the spring work badly behind. 
very little loss from spreading manure in 
winter, where it is to be used in spring. 





SEED CORN FOR NEXT YEAR'S 
PLANTING. 





This has been another unfavorable season 
for the’Indian corn crop. Great losses have 
occurred from the use of poor seed, selected 
from the poorly ripened crop of the previous 
year. This has caused a thin stand of corn, 
and in many cases a second planting late in 
the season became necessary. ‘This late plant- 
ing has been quite generally frozen in the low 
and frosty lands and will be entirely unfit for 
seed next year. We passed through a corn- 
field a short time since, in which a majority of 
the kernels had sprouted on the ear, while the 
stalks were yet standing uncut. Farmers who 
have good, sound corn, well ripened, should 
take extra pains this season in curing and stor- 
it so that all the choicest of it will be suitable 
to plant next spring. A great many farmers 
will have to purchase all their seed for next 
year’s planting, and this will be punishment 
enough without being imposed upon by the 
purchase of seed that may look well, but 
which will not grow. At husking time the 
ears which feel dry and warm, (damp. corn al- 
ways feels colder than that which is dry), 
should be kept by themselves, and unless per- 
fectly dry already, placed where they will dry 
thoroughly, before being stored in large piles. 
When corn is partially injured, the few sound 
ears should be hung up by their husks in a 
dry, sunny place, or ina warm room where 
they will dry in a short time. Sweet corn is 
more difficult to dry than field varieties, and 
accordingly extra pains should be taken, for 
this too will doubtless be scarce and dear next 
spring. The poor, frosted corn that is sprout- 
ing should be fed out as rapidly as it safely 
can be to all kinds of stock this fall. It should 
be made to save hay at the stable and take the 


place of purchased grain at the pig pen. 








TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION BY FAR- 
MERS’ CLUBS. 





Agricultural Subjects. 





The Selection of Soils for Special Methods 
of Culture and for Particular Crops. 

Farm Buildings; their Location and Con- 
struction. 

Farm Fencing. Where are Fences needed, 
and what shall they be made of? 

Rotation of Crops. What Crops should 
not follow other Crops ? 

The Cultivation of Grass. 
of keeping Mowing lands Productive. 


Best Methods 
Man- 
agement of Pastures. 

Cattle Husbandry. The Laws of Breeding 
and best Methods of Rearing. 

Cattle Feeding. What Foods are 
Economical, and how should they be fed ? 
Swine Breeding and Pork Making. 

Breeds and best Methods of Feeding. 
Breeds and General 


most 
Best 
Sheep Husbandry. 
Management. 

Horses for Work and for Pleasure. 

Poultry as a source of Farm Income. 
What Breeds to Select, and how to Care for 
the Birds so as to make their Keeping most 
Profitable. 

Farm Roads and Door Yard Walks; How 
to Build and how to Repair them. 

The Growing and Harvesting of Indian 
Corn. 

Producing, Saving and Applying Manures. 

Root Crops for Stock, or for Market; Va- 
rieties and Methods of Culture. 

Farm Drainage. 
Waste Land. 
Stumps and stones. 

Oxen Compared with Horses for Farm La- 


Cleaning up Removing 


bor. 

Growing Wood and Timber as a Farm Pro- 
duct. The Care of Wood Land. 

Silos and Ensilage. 

The cultivation of Small Grains. 

Our Weed Pests. How best to Destroy or 
Exterminate Weeds. 

Making Butter or Selling Milk. 

Best Methods of Butter Making. 

Keeping Fruit and Vegetables in Winter 
for Home use and for Market. 

Growing Onions for Market; Varieties, 
Culture,-and Insect or other Enemies. 

Commercial Fertilizers. To what Extent 
can they be Profitably applied ? 

Water Supply for Farms and Country 
Homes. 

Soiling. 
to Feed them. 

Apples as a Farm Crop. 
creased Product be Encouraged, or is there 


What Crops to Grow, and how 
Should an In- 


already an over supply ? 
Insect Enemies and Friends of the Farmer. 
Ilow can we Control them ? 
Economy of Large Farms as Compared 
with small ones. 
Farming East and West Compared. 
Horticultural. 
Fruit Culture as a Specialty. 
The What 
Grown in it, and how should it be Grown ? 
The Front Lawn; its Making and Manage- 


Kitchen Garden. should be 


ment. 
Out Door Flower Culture. 
Planting Shade and Ornamental Trees 


around the Homestead and by the Roadside. 

Cultivation of the Grape for Market or for 
Home Use; Varieties. 

Making Hotbeds and Cold Frames, and 
their General Management. 

Ornamental Hedges. What Plants to Set, 
and How to Treat them. 


Domestic. 

Cookery. The Selection and Preparation of 
Food for the Table. 

Entertaining Company at our Homes. 

Keeping Summer Boarders as a Farm In- 
dustry. 

Window Gardening. 

Preserving Flowers, Leaves, Mosses and 
Insects for Home Adornment and Study. 

Making the Farmer’s Home Attractive. 

Best Methods of Warming and Ventilating 
our Buildings in Winter. 

Strawberry and Raspberry Culture for 
Home Use. 

What can be done to Lessen the Labors of 
Farmers’ Wives ? 

A Farm, or a City or Village Home as a 
Place to Bring up and Educate Children. 

Ilome Culture and Home Amusements. 


Educational and Governmental. 


Agricultural Literature. Farmers’ News- 


papers and Libraries. How can they be made 
most Useful ? 

Agricultural Chemistry. 
mer best Learn what he needs to Know ? 

The Influence of Agricultural Pursuits upon 
Youth. 

Is the Cause of Agriculture advanced by 


How can the Far- 


the Offering of Prizes at Fairs? 

How shall we Educate our Children ? 

Ilow can the Farmers’ Club be made most 
useful to the farmer's family ? 

Does our Legislature sufficiently Encourage 
Agriculture ? 

What are our Duties to the 
can we best help the Needy ? 

Ilow can Farm Life be made Attractive to 


Poor? Tow 


the Young ? 

How can Farmers best Improve their Social 
and Political Standing ? 

Pleasures and Profits of Farming as com- 
pared with other Pursuits in Life. 

Should the farmer invest his Surplus in his 
own Farm, or in Savings Banks or other out- 
side Concerns ? 

Are Farmers and Mill Owners equally Pro- 
tected in their rights under the Laws ? 

How is the Farmer affected by the tariff? 

What are the Future Prospects of the New 
England Farmer? Has the Development 
of the West been a Real or an Imaginary In- 
jury to Eastern Farming ? 

Should the further Extension of our Rail- 
road System be Encouraged by Farmers ? 

What can be done to make our Agricul- 
tural Colleges of more Benefit to the Farmer? 

Should Agriculture or other Industries _re- 
ceive more Attention in our Common Schools ? 

Do Farmers have their Equal Share with 
other Classes in the Control of the Govern- 
ment under which they live? 

Can our Tax Laws be made to bear more 
equally upon all Classes and all Persons ? 

How can the Expenses of the Farmers’ 
Club be most easily Met and equally Borne 
by all its members ? 

Experience Meeting open to all. Of what 
Benefit has the Club been to Me ? 

Miscellaneous. 

Borrowing, Lending and Letting Farm Im- 
plements and Tools. 

Agricultural Fairs. Is their Influence for 
good declining, and if so, why ? 

Cranberry Culture as a business. 

Should Americans produce their own Sugar, 
and if so, how? 

Is the Agricultural Experiment Station 
needed by the Farmer, if so, for what Pur- 
pose ? 

The above eighty questions and topics have 
been condensed from the lists received from 
various farmers’ clubs in different towns in 
New England. Many of the subjects might 
be divided, and their discussions occupy two 
or more evenings. Our aim has been to sug- 
gest, rather than to lay out a definite line of 
work. In many localities, questions of local 
interest may profitably and properly come 
before the club for discussion previous to ac- 
tion at legal town or parish meetings. The 





repairs of highways, the purchase of fire en- 
gines, the school district system, a town water 
supply, the drainage of a river valley, or the 
dyking ofa salt marsh are all matters of gen- 
eral interest, and may require united efforts 
for carrying them out for the general good. 

We would again thank Secretaries of far- 
mers’ clubs and granges for copies of their 
winter programmes containing lists of topics 
to be discussed. If we do not publish them 
all in full, we will endeavor to make good use 
of them in the interest of the readers of the 
New ENGLAND FARMER. 


MANURE THE ORCHARDS NOW. 








This has been a barren year for most of the 
orchards in the country, but the trees have 
made fruit buds for next year’s bearing, which 
will bring an abundant crop next year should 
the season prove favorable. Now an over 
abundant crop is often of little more value 
than a moderate crop in a year of less gene- 
ral abundance. Farmers who treated their 
orchards properly have apples to use and to sell 
thig year when they bring good prices, but they 
began the treatment at least a year in adyance. 
A great many apple trees iat stand in grass 
are looking anything but flourishing with 
their close, matted top and dead or mossy 
branches. If the land under such trees could 
be ploughed and the tops judiciously thinned 
out, and plenty of manure spread over the 
ground, the trees would take a new start, and 
possibly bear a fair crop next year. If all this 
should be done, most persons would give near- 
ly all the credit to the ploughing, because it 
is usually noticeable that trees which are 
ploughed around look much healthier and pro- 
duce far better crops of fruit than trees stand- 
ing in grass. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that ploughed ground ususually receives 
all the manure, while the grass land gives up 
its annual crop without the application of any 
manure whatever. Now if we would apply 
manure as liberally to the trees that stand in 
grass as to those under which we try to grow 
cultivated crops, we should find that we could 
get equally fine fruit and in great abundance. 
The time to prepare for a crop of apples next 
year, that will be worth picking and carrying 
to market, is now before the ground freezes. 
Spread a heavy dressing of good stable ma- 
nure under such trees as are worth saving, and 
dig up the poor ones and cut them into fire- 
wood for burning these cold winter evenings, 
which are soon coming. After spreading, 
draw a heavy bush or drag over the ground to 
crush the lumps and spread the manure more 
over the entire area, and to press it close down 
to the surface where the rains and melting 
snows will carry it down into the soil where 
the will find it. 
run quite near the surface and will be reached 


roots Apple roots in grass 
by manure quicker than if all the roots are de- 
stroyed by ploughing to the depth of six or 
eight inches. 

We are not at this time arguing against 
ploughing apple orchards, but do ask those of 
our readers who are not prepared to plough 
under their trees, to give the top dressing a 
In 


our own experience we have been surprised to 


trial, even if it be only upon a few trees. 


notice how quickly a tree will respond to ma- 
nure spread upon the surface, even when that 
surface is in grass. The trimming out of the 
over-dense tops is work that may be com- 
menced at any time, and continue through the 
winter, as leisure is found. In thinnin,. out 
it will be better to take out many small limbs 
by several cuts than to remove large ones by 
cutting once only. Large wounds do not heal 
as readily, and taking out large limbs leaves 
the The aim should 
be to diminish the number of fruit buds by 
thinning out the small twigs and thus thinning 
the Mr. Hillman of 


Marlboro’, whose success has already been al- 


tree less well balanced. 


fruit after it is formed. 


luded to in these columns, cuts back quite 
freely with light pruning shears, thus accom- 
plishing his object without making any large 
wounds. It would have been better to have 
begun this work a year earlier, but something 
can be done even now to ensure a crop that 
will be saleable next year, whether the general 
crop is large or small. 


WHEN TO TRANSPLANT TREES. 


” 


‘‘When is the best time to transplant trees ! 
is a question that we are frequently asked by 
readers of the 
concerning peach and cherry trees, we should 


Farmer. If the inquiry is 
unhesitatingly say that spring is the better 
season, and for any tree there is no better 
time than spring; but the time may be so 
short between the opening of the ground and 
the starting into growth, that if there is a large 
amount of transplanting to be done there will 
It 
for the interest of nurserymen and tree deal- 
the 


not be time enough in which to do it. is 
ers to make their customers believe that 
present time, whether it be spring or fall, is 
the best, and in a certain sense this is true, 
for the ‘‘present” is the only time we can be 
sure of. So if one is ready in the fall, the fall 
will be the best time, except for the more ten- 
der varieties, like the peach, apricot or cher- 
ry, and perhaps some of the evergreens. 

How the work is done is of far more conse- 
quence than when. Visitors at the Connecti- 
cut State Fair were shown a large collection 


of fruit trees and shrubs from the nurseries of 


Stephen Hoyt & Sons, New Canaan, which 
were in perfect condition for transplanting 
on the 18th of September. The collection in- 
cluded apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, 
and many varieties of shrubs. The growth 
had stopped and the leaves were all stripped 
off by hand, leaving the wood plamp, Yount 
and well ripened. Trees treated in this way 
would be fit to set for a full month or six 
weeks, while, if the leaves had not been strip- 
ped, the limbs would have shrivelled badly 
during removal, unless the work was done 
without much delay. 

In fall planting it is desirable to do the 
work early, so that the earth will have time 
to become well settled around the roots be- 
fore freezing weather. On fall set trees the 
wounds from cut or broken roots begin to 
callus over, and will be all ready to send out 
new roots in early spring, while spring set 
trees will be later in getting s‘arted. In fall 
setting it is particularly important that the 
tree be left firm, so that it will not be swayed 
about by the winds. A tree that is set loose- 
ly, so that a large cavity is liable to be made 
around the stem, into which water may run 
and freeze, is pretty sure to be killed be- 
fore spring opens. Naked roots cannot with- 
stand much freezing. As an extra protection 
against blowing and freezing, it is an excel- 
lent plan to throw up a conical pile of earth 
around the trunks of all newly set trees to 
brace them against the cold winter winds. 
These banks will also keep ice away, which 
sometimes does considerable damage. 

Nurserymen who thoroughly understand 
their business can transplant a tree at almost 
any season of the year. The winter is often 
recommended for removing large trees. A 
trench is dug all around the tree leaving a 
ball of earth no larger than can be drawn by 
a team ona sled. The trench is filled with 
straw or horse manure, and when the ball of 
earth is frozen solid the contents of the trench 
are removed, the tree pried over and loaded, 
by pulleys or otherwise, and hauled to the 
place where it is to grow, a suitable hole hav- 
ing been dug before the ground froze. If the 
earth could be packed as solid around the tree 
as it was before removal, it would be pretty 


sure to live, even though a large proportion 
Do the work well 
and the the time of doing will be of seconda- 


of its roots were cut off. 


ry importance. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. ° 





SICK HOGS, 

Will you inform me, through the Farmer, what 
the trouble is with my hogs? The first symptoms 
are a hacking cough, and soon after, loss of appe- 
tite, with quick breathing, increasing every day. I 
have lost two; the first one lived a week after 
taken; the second one a fortnight, and I have a 
third one taken the same way. I treated the first 


the FARMER, but without success. I am treating 
this one now sick, for cholera. I am using a rem- 
edy composed of one pound sulphur, two ounces 
pulverized charcoal, two ounces of chinchona, and 
one ounce sulphate of iron; a tablespoonful at 
each feed. I have only fed it one day, with no 
marked improvement. The first two were taken 
sick while fed on waste; the third one while fed on 
meal and shorts with milk, for the last month. 
Please inform me through the next issue, the 
trouble, and remedy for the same, and oblige 
A ConsTantT READER. 

Saco, Me., Oct. 7, 1883. 

ReMARKS.—Replying to questions like the above, 
through the Farmer, can be anything but satisfac- 
tory to either party. Had “Constant Reader” 
given us his address, we might have written him 
by mail, and possibly suggested treatment that 
might have been beneficial, but before the answer 
can be returned through the slower course of pub- 
lication, the animal will probably be better, or past 
recovery. There are several diseases of hogs ac- 
companied by cough and loss of appetite with more 
or less fever. 

Dr. Law says treatment of hog cholera ought not 
to be permissible except in a constantly disinfected 
atmosphere. The 
or more on the wind, and is with difficulty de- 


contagion will blow half a mile 


stroyed in pens and on litter. Dead animals should 
be buried, and hopeless cases killed and buried, 
have in with 

Any hog that shows a tem- 


and everything they come contact 


should be disinfected. 
perature above 103 degrees should be destroyed as 
distinct 
For prevention, feed charcoal, carbolic acid or sul- 


soon as signs of the disease are shown. 
phate of iron to the healthy, and keep them from 
all suspected places, and even water which runs 
near a herd. Newly 
should be kept by themselves in quarantine two 
until health is known to be good. 
We doubt if your hogs have had the cholera, 


diseased purchased pigs 


weeks, or their 
as 
you do not mention the black spots or red patches 
on the skin, which are among the symptoms of the 
disease. For kind of cough it is well to give 
relaxing food, and keep the animal warm and com- 


any 


fortable as possible. 





SOWING RYE LATE. 


me, through the 

New ENGLAND Farmer, if it is too late to sow 

winter rye and grass seed, and if not, how late it 

will do to sow, also, when is the best time to sow 

rye to obtain best results ? A SUBSCKIBER. 
Kittery Point, Me., Oct. 9, 1883. 


Winter rye and grass seed may be 


Will you tell columns of the 


REMARKS. 


sown until the ground freezes, but there is very 
much more risk in sowing so late, nor can one ex 
pect, under the most favorable weather, that as 
good results will follow such late seeding as if the 
work had been done at the proper time. Septem- 
ber is the best month for sowing winter rye, and 
August the best for sowing grass seed alone. But 


farmers can not always do all their work at the 


very best season. The present autumn has been 


very unfavorable for sowing seeds on account of 


the dry condition of the soil, and now it must be a 





question with many of us, Will we run a little risk, 
or give up entirely, and be sure to have nothing? 
Many tarmers think it an excellent time to sow 
before the 
the 


ground freezes solid. 
all 


frost is out in the 


grass sced just 


The seed then 
to 


lies in soil winter, and is 


ready start as soon as the 


Rye sown very late will require thicker 
it little time to tiller out 


before it will run up to seed. Seven to eight pecks 


spring. 


as will have 


see ding, 


will give a better crop for feeding green. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


DOES FARMING PAY? 


It is just as reasonable to ask if any other occu- 
pation pays, as to ask, Does farming pay? Some 
persons make farming pay, and others do not. 


Some persons make fortunes in trade, while others 
lose all they have. Some men succeed in the prac- 
tice of fail. Not 
more than one-third of the lawyers and doctors ob- 


law or medicine, while others 


tain more than a livelihood from the practice of 
their profession. Not more than one in ten of the 
merchants become wealthy in trade. Yet nine- 


tenths of the farmers make their business pay them 
something more than enough to pay their expenses, 
and save a little to add to their capital. The profits 
in farming are not large, but they are sure, and 
attended with very little risk. 

Looking at farming as a whole, and judging from 
the of the 
should say that farming pays the best of any occu- 


It pays the best because it secures a com- 


condition whole class of farmers, we 


pation. 
petence to a larger proportion of those engaged in 
it than any Compared with 
the mechanic, the farmer’s lot seems decidedly to 
A large part of the men employed 


other occupation. 


be preferred. 
in manufacturing shops, mills and factories, obtain 





)» to $1.50 per day, and havea 


about $1.2; 
After paying rent, 


only 
family to support out of that. 
buying groceries, clothes, food and other necessary 
supplies for the year, the mechanic who earns only 
$1.25 or $1.50 per day, has little left, and if he has 
had the misfortune to have sickness in his family, 
likely then he 
The mechanic works more days in the 


very is unable to meet his current 
expenses. 
year, and more hours in the day, on an average, 
than the farmer, and works a 
atmosphere, and saves less from his year’s work. 


in less wholesome 
Farming Does not Pay with Some Men. 

Farming does not pay with some farmers. Some 
men who have been given good farms, are unable 
to obtain a living from them, and are finally forced 
to abandon them. There are farmers who could 
squander the largest fortunes if they were left to 
Such persons have no faculty for holding 
It is a very easy matter, however, 


them. 
on to property. 
to manage a farm in such a way that there will be 
no profit derived from it. The farm tools may be 
left just where they were used last, until they are 
wanted again, exposed all the time to the weather. 
Exposure to the weather injures tools as much as 
use does, so that the owner who does not care for 
his farm tools will have to be to three times the ex- 
pense in purchasing them that another will who 
does take good care of them. Farm implements, 
in these days are numerous and very expensive, 
and he who leaves them out doors will not be able 
to make farming pay. Farming does not pay with 
Some persons because they are so “shiftless” and 
“slack,” letting everything go until it falls to pieces 
before any repairs are attempted. Numerous losses 
befall them on account of such management. Lack 
of judgment prevents others from making farming 
Such ones fail to bring together the 
Their corn 


profitable. 
right conditions to secure good crops. 
comes up uneven, fails to grow thriftily; their po- 
tatoes are destroyed by the beetles because of a few 
days of neglect; their wheat was sown when the 
ground was wo wet, and failed to come up well; 
their grass land fails to be productive; their farm 
stock is injudiciously fed, and occasionally an ani- 
mal dies, and the rest of them are unthrifty. These 
are samples of the way everything goes on some 
farms. 
Some Fail by Attempting too Much. 

Some farmers attempt too much and fail to ob- 
tain as large a profit as they would if they at- 
tempted less. It is a common practice with far- 
mers to attempt to cultivate more land than they 
have manure to fertilize as it ought to be fertilized. 
Many spread over two acres what ought to be put 
upon one acre, and after all the expense of cultivating 
or harvesting the crop from two acres, have no 
more than they might have obtained from one acre, 
while the cost of cultivation has been double what 
it would have been on one acre. The farmer sees 
that much of his land needs ploughing and enrich- 
ing, and he feels impelled to go over as large an 
area as possible, every year, but this is poor prac- 
tice, and oftentimes prevents the farm from paying 
a profit. Some attempt to keep more stock than 
their farm can maintain in a thrifty condition. 
Most of the grass and hay is fed to the cattle in 
such limited quantities that they are barely kept in 
condition to hold their own, and make very little 
growth. No profit comes from such kind of feed- 
ing. 

These men wil] keep more cows than they have 
sufficient feed for, and do not feel able to purchase 
grain to make up what they lack in grass and hay. 
As a result of insufficient feed, the cows fail to yield 
a large return of milk, and the dairying operations 
do not return a profit. Occasionally we see one of 
these farmers engage in keeping thoroughbred 
stock, paying a high price for it, and then feeding 
it in his usual starvation manner. The thorough- 
bred stock fed in this way, soon looks as badly as 
the native animals, and is worth just about as 





much, Some farmers are always running after 


two for thumps, with a remedy that I cut out of 





every new thing. All the new kinds of oats, wheat, 
potatoes and other kinds of seeds are always sure 
to find in them a purchaser, be the price ever so 
high. Now, as most of these new wonders are 
worthless humbugs, the purchasers get taken in 
nine times out of ten. It is well to purchase new 
things that are likely to be of permanent value, but 
it is not profitable to be in a hurry to test them 
the first year they are out. 
Energetic, Progressive Farming Pays Well. 
Farming engaged in with the same enterprise 
and energy that other business receives, will pay, 
and pay well. The business man studies his sur- 
roundings and searches for opportunities to extend 
operations and increase his profits. He does not 
go about his work in a “humdrum” sort of a way, 
doing everything this year just as he did last year, 
and year before. On the contrary, he is constantly 
on the alert to do better and better, and increase 
This is the way the farmer should 
manage his business. He should study the capa- 
bilities of his soil and its needs. If his land is es- 
pecially well adapted to any particular branch of 
farming, as dairying, or fruit raising, then that 
should be made the main feature of his business. 
The Connecticut Agricultural report for 1880, 
gives an account of the farm of C. C. & F. W. 
Goodrich, in the town of Portland, Cofn., on the 
east shore of the Connecticut river, which pays 
fifteen per cent. The estimated value of the farm 
is $15,000; live stock $700; farm implements 
$1000. In addition to the amount of manure made 
on the farm, a barge load of one hundred cords of 
York State manure, costing $700 is used 
The amount paid for wages is $1500 per 


his resources. 


New 

yearly. 
year; cost of extra feed $200; taxes and insurance 
$200; making, (including $200 for wear and dam- 
farm implements,) a total of running ex- 


age on 


penses of $2800. The total amount of produce, con- 


sisting of hay, rye, corn, Oats, Onions, tobacco, po- 
tatoes, fruit, pork and poultry sold, brought $6935. 
Deducting $2800 for running expenses, leaves $4135. 
Allowing $1000 for superintending the farm opera- 
#135 for materials, and there remains a 


fifteen 


tions, and 


net income of $3000, which would be about 


per cent on all the capital invested, including the 
#2500 paid for running expenses, the whole amount- 
ing to $19,500, 

Numerous instances where farming pays a hand- 
some per cent on all the capital invested might be 
zl 


ven, showing what energy and enterprise will do 


in farming. 


Other ways in which Farming Pays. 
But farming pays in other ways than as regards 
It is one of the most healthful pur- 


money profit. 


suits, when prop The pure air, fresh 


the best of milk, and delicious fruits are 


rly pursued. 
vegetables, 


all conducive to health and happiness, and these 


omforts of life pay. Farming pays as affording 
the best of places to rear a family of children. It 
isn’t half the work to look after children when they 
have the run of the farm, that it is when they are 
let loose in a village, and they are kept away from 
bad influences and from vicious companions, such 
as they are continually exposed to in cities and vil- 
lages. Then, again, children raised on a farm have 
to work and form habits of industry at an early 
age. This is the best of discipline for future suc- 
cess in Rey. Washington Gladden ascertain- 
ed by personal investigation that in the city of 
Springfield, Mass., nearly all the leading men were 
country born and bred. In Boston and other large 
cities, a large portion of the leading business men 


and professional men are from the country. 


Farming Pays. 
It will thus be seen that farming not only pays a 
return, but, better than that, it 
brings health to the farmer and his family, and 


substantial money 


his children a preliminary training which 
ps them from vicious influences and gives them 
such as afford them the best of a 


of the 


ives 
kee 
habits of industry, 


Only a few 


vasis for future success in life. 
advantages which may be regarded as contributing 
have been glanced 
Every American farmer 


to make farming pay, at, many 
have been left unnoticed. 
can appreciate the advantage that a farmer enjoys 
over the operatives in mills and factories, in that he 
is his own master and contrajs and directs his own 
No one 


vantage of him, as regards his compensation for la- 


movements. can crowd nor take the ad- 


bor performed. He has many days of leisure in 
winter and during stormy weather in summer, but 
his income does not cease when he suspends work 
with his hands fora day. His crops are growing 
increasing and bringing him in 
profit—in fact arc Farming, 


these various ways, pays, and well pays, the hus- 


and his herds are 


at work for him. in all 
bandman ; n its various ways, pays the 
best of any of the many occupations of mankind. 


Me. R. 


farming, 1 


Livermore Fails, H. 


For the New England Farmer. 


MISSISSIPPI FARMING, 


In other days, I used to send you an occasional 
letter. Ten ago or thereabout, Mr. Eaton 
rummaged the replies to my circular-letters, to see 


years 


what this man said of clover, that one of blue grass, 
here one, about astrawberry patch, there one, some- 
thing about a few peach or pear trees. A rara avis 
the 
There were but one or two in the State raising thor- 
oughbred stock. In parts of 
Mississippi, fruit and vegetable raising are voca- 


was man raising grass, or fruit, as a business. 


Now, how changed! 
tions. Special trains are run for their demands. I 
know one gentleman who has one hundred and six- 
ty acres of strawberries. 
vegetable raising almost passes belief, especially in 
raising potatoes and cabbages. Only a few years 
ago, cabbages were all brought from the West and 
North to Mobile, because, forsooth, they could not 
be raised there. What a comment upon popular 
fallacies ! 
Well, sir, 
symmetry every year. 


our progress gets more roundness and 
Diversification checkers and 
dots the ample field of enterprise. First, a few men 
plant scantily, fruits and vegetables. Soon, both 
become businesses to a large proportion of several 
Years ago, scattered over the State, 
had tried 
These increased in numbers until there are probab- 


communities. 
were gentlemen who various grasses. 
ly a thousand men who are raising one grass and 
another. One gentleman has a large plantation— 
mainly in blue grass. 
acres in red 
from where I am writing, where nearly every farm- 
er is raising the last mentioned grass. Thus, every 
the educator 


Another has four hundred 


clover. I know one section, not far 


man, if successful, becomes of his 
community. 

I have said that, ten years ago, but one or two 
men in the State were raising thoroughbred stock. 
One of them has become one of the most conspicu- 
ous stock breeders in the country. When he pur- 
chased his little herd of thoroughbred Jerseys, and 
paid the prices he did, his friends were in an agony 
of apprehension about him. Some thought him 
crazy ; and almost every one said he was ruined. 
This breeder is better known to some of your New 
England Jersey breeders, than he is to plenty of 
men in his own State of Mississippi. This breeder 
has infected the State with his enthusiasm, has pop- 
ularized Jerseys, and made it the predominant breed 
of cattle for years. It is astonishing what a “boom” 
there is in Jerseys here and elsewhere in the South. 
It is largely owing to this gentleman, and he is 
reaping both fame and fortune. The Jersey breed- 
ers have formed an association of their own, dis- 
tinct from the Mississippi Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, organized only a few years ago. But good ex- 
amples find imitators sometimes, and the shorthorn 
breeders are soon to organize a distinct association, 
and propose calling it the East Mississippi Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association. 

There will then be two breeds of cattle which 
will be commended to the public by the enterprise 
of two distinct organizations. Ten years hence, 
these associations will have educated the State so 
well that there will be few farmers who have not 
fields of grass and fine cattle of some breed. Cot- 
ton is still king, but he has many disloyal subjects. 
Some have renounced allegiance and have trans- 
ferred it to stock, and in a few years, his sway will 
have ceased in East Mississippi. Here and there, 
you see a pioneer conspicuous in his isolation. He 
has few or no imitators. Many are watching 
him. Some sympathetic, some derisive, some cold 
in the neutrality of sheer unconcern. I know one 
from Michigan, raising peppermint. For years he 
has been working under great obstacles and dis- 
couragements, but the daylight of success is dawn- 
ing; and soon what an anomaly! the negroes will 
be raising peppermint. Buta little while ago, the 
silk culturist was the blankest of all fools, in pop- 
ular estimation ; only eighteen months ago, I could 
get no one to listen to my lectures on the subject. 
Now silk is being reeled in this State and silk socie- 
ties are organized in various parts of the South. I 
am now with another persistent pioneer, Capt. John 
H. Richards. He is raising thoroughbred registered 
Ayrshires and grade cattle. I judge him to be more 
largely in the business than any one in the State, if 
not in the South. There is no noisy enthusiasm, 
nor ostentation about his work. He goes on in pla- 
cidity and dauntless persistence, well assured of ul- 
timate success. He is not frantic for publicity, and 
you have to hunt him to find him. Indeed, he has 
been rather like a recluse heretofore, and seems as 
though he courted clandestine usefulness. But I 
think he must be on the path to profit. He thinks 
that everybody, assuredly, will not want Jerseys 


At Mobile, the growth of 





for the dairy, and, if from no other element in hu- 
man nature, than variety of human tastes, there 
will come some day a demand for Ayrshires. He 
thinks their quantity of milk, with the quality of it 
and the larger frame, will ultimately commend this 
breed. In order to meet a demand for dairy cattle, 
rapidly growing, and already considerable, in some 
southern cities and large towns, he is raising cattle 
with a cross of thoroughbred Jersey on common 
stock, and of thoroughbred Jersey crossed on thor- 
oughbred Ayrshire. A cross of Jersey, on common 
“serub” cattle, is quite a favorite in southern cities, 
and when I tell you such milch cows are bringlng 
from seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars each, when fresh, you can see the apparent 
opening he has. He thinks his crossbred Ayrshires 
and Jerseys stand a particularly fine chance, with 
their quantity and quality of milk and larger frames 
for beef, after their dairy days are numbered. It 
will be interesting to watch this worker win his way 
to popular patronage and profit. 

Capt. Richards is also raising fine hogs and sheep, 
and can show some as fine Southdowns as one de- 
desires to see anywhere. His broad plantation, 
some fifteen bundred acres, he is gradually convert- 
ing to grasses. He is raising red clover, Lucerne, 
Kentucky blue grass and some orchard grass. 
Year by year he enlarges the area. He has a su- 
perb Bermuda pasture, and it is a treat to contem- 
plate the capacity of sustenance of this inestimable 
grass. In an unexampled drought, it is green, suc- 
culent, nutritious. He has subsisted, on about sixty 
acres of Bermuda grass, seventy head of sheep, 
twenty yearlings, four yearling colts and four brood 
mares, principally all summer, and of late, sixteen 
This, 
where a ten weeks’ drought has prevailed; as the 
grass is growing tough and seeding for want of 


mules have been added, say for three weeks. 


close cropping—when Bermuda is best—the sheep 
are shifted every ten days, grazing only ten days 
inamonth. I know that the pasture would have 
been better with two hundred head of sheep on it 
constantly, for, in most of the pasture, the Bermu 
da is rank, matted and tough, and the stock dislike 
this grass, except when short and juicy. 

But this is only one element in the usefulness of 
Bermuda grass. A grass that can do what it does, 
from mid-April to December. is great for pasturage. 
Still, it meets another indispensable need of our 
rich, black prairie soils. ‘These soils, when wet, are 
tough and sticky, like the black, “waxy” 
They do not freeze hard, owing to our 
Stock, therefore, cut them up fear- 
knees, where they have not a 
at- 


surface, 


lands 
of Texas. 
mild 
fully, and mire to the 
proper footing. This footing, Bermuda grass 
fords. Its dense mat the 
makes the soil impenetrable to the tread of stock, 
The 
mat of fibres above the surface, makes a springy and 
Nor is this all. Red 
clover, blue grass and other grasses consort with it. 
These grow 
have fine grazing almost all the winter, with a food 


winters. 


of roots, below 
where there is even a semblance of drainage. 
elastic coating to the ground. 


almost all winter, and all the stock 
comfortable to the last degree. 

So, when in June and early July, the clover and 
blue grass have given way, the Bermuda is rank 
and succulent, and continues until the former 
Surely, this is an ideal 


50 
grasses are “on” again. 
pasturage, and is beyond praise. 
the necessity for shifts or changes, so needful North. 
Such gentlemen as Capt. Richards are refutations 


of the 


It dispenses with 


imputation that “there is no progres- 
in the South.” No one can see what he 
has done, without knowing that stock raising is 
feasible here. aiming 
for, in his beautiful and benevolent ambitions, with- 
out seeing a breadth of aspiration, which shows a 
a susceptibility of anima- 


stale 
siveness 
is 


No one can see what he 


capability of progress, 
tion to the high and good, which is full of promise 
to the future South, as what he has achieved is in- 
dicative of great, though difficult accomplishment. 
M. B. HILiyarp. 
Crawford, Miss., Sept. 6, 1883. 


For the New Enqland Farmer. 


A LUMBERMAN’S CAMP IN VER- 
MONT. 


Wood and timber are as properly farm crops to 
those who make them so, as grain or fruit. A great 
many farmers would come short at the end of the 
year if they did no farming except when the frost 
is out of the ground. The following letter is from 
a young farmer who is harvesting some Vermont 
timber : 

The season for cutting logs is now at 
the spruce woods are beginning to resound with the 
blows of the axemen and the voices of the log pil- 
Many wood-lots are so distant from clearings 


hand and 


ers. 
that itis easier to camp in the woods and also 
pleasanter than to make long walks each morning, 
and again after the day’s laboris done. Some 
camps are built of boards, where the lots can be 
easily reached with a wagon, but most of them are 
built of logs and are really warm and comfortable, 
though rather primitive looking. 

Perhaps the mode of construction may be interest- 
ing to some of the younger readers of the FarMER, 
who, perchance, never saw a log house; so I will 
endeavor to describe one that I have just built on a 
lot of 20 acres that I am beginning to clear of tim- 
ber. The first thing to do was to clear a space s 
large that we should not falling trees on the 
camp after we had built it; so choosing a smooth 


) 


be 


spot, near a good spring, we felled and cut up 
the spruces into logs, the birches and maples into 
logs and block wood, and then burned the brush and 
all the old fallen timber that was in the way. Then 
we placed two large spruce logs where we wanted 
the ends of the building to be, taking logs that were 
not marketable, and blocked them up about level. 
These we notched into for the sleepers under the 
floor, and for the first side logs, taking care to let 
the logs in about half their diameter. 
in the side logs and sleepers, we notched them for 


Then laying 


the second end logs, and built the walls up in this 
way as high as the top of the door was to be, tak- 
ing care to use small straight logs so as to leave 
very narrow cracks between them. The next move 
was to mark out the door and windows and nail 
some straight sticks up and down beside them on 
the logs, to hold them in place while we were saw- 
Then 


ried the walls up three logs higher to hold the short 


ing them out with a cross cut saw. we cal 

logs firmly in place, when we were ready for the 
floor and roof. But as we could not get the boards 
that day, we scooped out a cellar or “potato hole,” 
by digging down in the middle between the sleepers 
and throwing the dirt to the sides next the walls, 
banking them up nicely inside. We got the boards 
the next day and put on the roof and boarded the 
gable ends tightly and laid the fioor. ‘Then we took 
sacks and went up the mountain and filled them 
with spruce moss to stuff into the cracks. This 
moss is long and dry and will pack like wool. We 
stuffed the walls all around between the logs, and 
then fitted the door and windows and had the house 
done, and it is a more comfortable place of abode 
than many of the settlers’ cabins one will find in 
the West. The whole cost us, with labor reckoned 
at 31.50 a day, twenty-one dollars, and we expect 
it will last in good condition for several years with- 
out repair. 

Here we shal! eat and sleep while cutting and pil- 
ing the logs, and expect to“enjoy ourselves with a 
real backwoods freedom. The mountain air and 
solid work will give us keen appetites, and we are 
in the middle of fine mountain scenery. The birds 
and squirrels are not afraid, but apparently only 
surprised, though rather inquisitive aboutus. The 
grouse or partridges are abundant, though naturally 
more shy than the smaller birds, and further up the 
mountain the porcupines are frequently met with. 
The red squirrels came and ran about on our camp, 
even while we were at work building it, and the lit- 
tle brown wrens scold at us for disturbing their old 
nesting places. Altogether it is very pleasant work- 
ing in the woods this season. The beech nuts are 
beginning to fall and are quite plenty this year, so 
the chipmunks will live well next winter, as will al- 
so the partridges. B, L. C. 

Chapin’s Camp, Middleser, Vt., Oct. 7, 1883. 





Selections. 





THE DUTCH OX-YOKE. 





A correspondent of the Concord, N. H., 
People and Patriot, writes as follows about a 
Dutch yoke which was exhibited at the Bel- 
knap County Fair, and which will be rather a 
novelty to New England people, although it 
is claimed that some of the Maine lumbermen 
who have used it, have discarded the common 
English yoke, in its favor. It is largely used 
in many European countries, and to some ex- 
tent in the Canadian provinces :— 

The one on exhibition at the fair was from 
Nova Scotia, by one J. E. Videto. The oxen 
were hitched to a stone drag which was loaded 
with about one and three-fourths tons of pig 
iron, which the oxen appeared to move easily, 
the driver going pate of the cattle and driv- 
ing with a whip. No goad-sticks are used in 
Nova Scotia, and the driver never walks be- 
side the oxen, but either in front or behind. 
This yoke was light and made of yellow birch, 
and to us seemed too short, confining the 


heads of the oxen so that the horns interlock- 
ed. Instead of a staple and ring in the mid- 
dle of the yoke there are two strong iron 
gripes, embracing three sides of the yoke, on 
each end of which was a strorg hook at the 
bottom of the yoke both front and rear, to 
which a short double-chain is attached, going 
around the end of the tongue instead ofa 
ring. The back part of the yoke is gouged 
out to fit the horns of the oxen, it being strap- 
ped firmly to them by two long leather straps 
about an inch wide, which is screwed to the 
under side of the yoke each side of the ring 
chain. 

When the oxen are yoked, the strap is pass- 
ed across the forehead, under the horns, and 
then bound around the outside horn and yoke 
three turns, then back across the forehead and 
three times around the inside horn and fas- 
tened to an iron handle which is really a part 
of the gripes which embrace the middle of the 
yoke. 

It claimed that the oxen work in these 
yokes easier, and that they can hold back more ; 
but it seems to us that the close confinement 
of the head for nine or ten hours in succession 
must be cruel, and that to adopt its use would 
be a step backward, instead of in advance. 

It might, however, be well for farmers to 
investigate, unless they have the polled cattle. 
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THE SHEEP AS CATSPAW. 





Reflections on Heavy Fleeces, and Sugges- 
tions for Improvement. 





My attention was lately called to the abun- 
dant enthusiasm of a writer 
great improvement made in sheep in the past 
fifty years, and citing as instances the weight 
past Mi 
chigan sheep had shorn a fleece of over 41 


over the very 


of tleeces pre nluced the season A 


pounds ; a New York one, 40 pounds; a year- 
ing, 32 pounds; and a ewe, one weighing 
nearly 27 pounds, and the writer urged eve ry 
one to try and produce ‘‘such wonderful 
fleeces.” I wonder if he did not know that 
fully seven-eighths of the ve ry heavy fleeces 
are only grease, yolk and dirt, and that two 


of these, grease and yolk, produced at 
great expense to the vitality of the sheep ; that 
it takes as much feed to produce four pounds 
of these utterly worthless products as one 
pound of the finest wool, or two pounds of 
meat, and knowing this fact, that he not 
frankly say so in his article I wonder how 
long the craze for wrinkles, grease and yolk 
will continue man will show sufli- 
cient independence, enterprise and practical 


are 


lid 
aid 


before some 


utility to strike out in a new departure and 
try what can be done in breeding sheep, first 
for wool, and secondly for mutton, and not 


as now, first for grease, secondly for wool, and 
thirdly for meat. 

Of course I am aware that a certain quanti- 
ty of grease and yolk are for the 


) ; necessary 
best good of the wool sheep, to kee p the wool 


in the finest condition, and to protect th 
sheep from the vicissitudes of the weather ; 
but that six or seven pounds of these to the 
pound of wool are not necessary, is clearly 


proven by other breeds of sheep, and it is the 
absurdest kind of nonsense to extol such sheep 
as produ e so large a proportion of these, and 
I fully believe 


to urge px ople to breed them. 
yroduce 


it is possible and very practicable to ] 
a staple longer, finer and stronger than any 
Merino wool now and in twice the 
weight of pure wool to the fle ece, and yet not 


grown, 


to have it as now, so utterly buried in such a 
large proportion of grease and yolk that must 
all be cleaned out and wasted. It is folly to 
waste so much of the « nergic s ol the sheep in 
producing such worthless products, and great 
efforts should be made to change the fashion 

for sheep breeding is largely a matter of fash- 
ion. The Sheep Breed Associations and 
State Agricultural Societies owe it themselves 
and the people to effect this change, and 
ought, by discrimination in prizes, to encour- 
age the production of more wool and 
grease; yet what is the fact I have exam- 
ined a large number of premium lists, and 
they all offer liberal premiums for ‘fineness 
of fleece,” **length of staple,” and for ‘‘weight 
of fleece,” but not one of them for a largest 
proportion of cleansed wool to fleece produc- 


ers’ 


less 


ed. 

This is allwrong. Where $20 is offered as 
the ordinary premium, at least $100 should 
be offered for the ram or ewes producing the 
largest amount of cleansed fine wool having 
the greatest length of staple and fineness of 
fibre. Such a premium as this, together with 
the honor of producing such a sheep, would 
exert a powerful influence, and I am confident 
would show immediate and good results. I 
am proud of what American breeders have ac- 
complished in the past fifty years, and there 
has certainly been great improvement; the 
yield of wool has been doubled, and today 
American Merinos are greatly superior to any 
sheep in the world as wool producers ; but we 
should not be content with what has been 
done, and I fully believe, with our increased 
knowledge, twenty years or less of systemat- 
ic breeding, in the right direction, and with 
the proper result in view, would give us a race 
American Merinos truly worthy of the 
name, producing twice or more the yield of 
clean wool now and not one-half as 
much grease and yolk. What society and 
what man shall be the pioneers in this good 
work ?—J. S. Woodward, in N. Y. Tribune. 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
ACRES. 


OF FEWER 





If ten acres of land cost $100, and if they 
produce $10 worth of crops, they are paying 
ten per cent on the investment, just as much 
as if $100 had been loaned at the rate of ten 
per cent interest. Now, there is no man who 
would think of living on the interest of $100 
loaned at even this high rate, but instances 
are not rare of men making a good living for 
themselves and their families from the careful 
cultivation of ten acres of land. We mention 
this fact to prove that the too frequent expres- 
sion that ‘farming d 
accordance with fact 
siness in which a man would attempt, with 
$100, to support a family. Yet still there 
truth in the remark, so far as it is applicable 
to farming as it is carried on in some sections 
of the country. If a man invests $1000 in 
100 acres of land, and makes only ten of them, 
or $100 worth, available, he cannot expect to 
derive a profit from the other ninety acres, 
any more than he could expect any interest 
upon $1000, when he had only $100 of it in- 
vested. Our position is that land actually 
cultivated pays a better interest on the money 
invested than any other venture. The farmer 
cannot expect idle acres to yeld him a revenue 
any more than he can idle dollars. Unfortu- 
nately, the farmer of the Northwest has, as a 
general thing, nine acres of idle land where 
he has one productive one, and the one pro- 
ductive acre is expected to pay the interest 
on the price of the whole ten. Extraordinary 
management would be necessary to make this 
kind of farming pay. 


oes not pay” is not in 
There is no other bu- 
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An AGricuLTuRAL Revoturion —Ten or 
fifteen years ago Wisconsin was considered 
one of the leading wheat States; but the dairy 
interests took lodgement there. Grass soon 
succeeded the smaller grains, and now, in 
Southern Wisconsin especially, butter and 
cheese and live stock form the principal pro- 
ducts of the thrifty and enterprising farmers 
of that superior agricultural region. South- 
ern Minnesota has become inculcated with the 
dairy and creamery fever, which prompts the 
Mineapolis Tribune to make these remarks : 
*‘An important change is taking place in the 
character of the agricultural industry of 
the southern half of this State. Instead of 
relying mainly on wheat, the farmers there 
are putting more capital into dairying and 


growing horses, beef cattle and hogs. This 
will lead to the cultivation of corn and oats 


much more extensively, and the results al- 
ready obtained prove that the policy will 
greatly increase the profitableness of farming 
in that locality, and prevent the frequent em- 
barrassment flowing from dependence upon a 
single crop. ‘The creamery business especial- 
ly is developing with remarkable rapidity. 
There are already sixty-eight of these in op- 
eration, and eight more will begin business 
early in the sprin The butter produced is 
of excellent aoa, and commands high pri- 
ces.” 





Waar ts a Car-Loap ?—Nominally a car- 
load is 20,000 pounds. It is also 70 barrels 
of salt, 70 of lime, 90 of flour, 60 of whiskey, 
200 sacks of flour, 6 cords of soft wood, 18 or 
20 head of cattle, 50 or 60 head of hogs, 90 
or 100 head of sheep, 9000 feet of solid boards, 
17,000 feet of siding, 13,000 feet of flooring, 
40,000 shingles, one-half less green lumber, 
one-tenth less of joist, scantling, and other 
la timbers, 340 bushels of wheat, 400 of 
barley, 400 of corn, 680 of oats, 300 of flax 
seed, 366 of apples, 340 of Irish potatoes, 300 
of sweet potatoes, 1000 bushels of bran.— 





Prairie Farmer. 
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‘w England Farmer, 
HED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KBEITH, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


idvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line. 


Each subsequent insertion, 8 “ « «4 
Rusiness Notices, first ~@ «6 0 
Each subsequent ‘6 19 « #66 & 
Reading Matter Notices, ...80  «& 
\dvertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
Tuesday, to secure insertion, 
\dvertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
nparei] measure. 
ent advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
N rtisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
erms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
ae The alk are net prices for all advertising less 
. i int. 
TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
wing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
New En AND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
tions in the following Counties in 
NYE, «ece@e8 8 » » WorcEsTER Co., Ms. 
MAN ROBBINS, . « WASHINGTON, VT. 
\ {EEVER, . 2c cee CALEDONIA Co., VT. 
1. W. WINGATI . « AROOSTOOK Co., Mg. 
q ARNES, . «+. Bristor Co., Ms. 


equested to forward their subscrip- 
waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
ilways show how far they have 





Farmers’ Directory, 


siness House 


re among the 


hest and most reliable in the 


DIVIDEND 





s whose cards appear in this | 


NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE AND | 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
th semi-annual dividend 4 per cent regular | 
October, payable October 4th, 
AT ROOM 29, ROGERS’ BUILDING. 
k Bonds and Mortgages for sale at par. 
ll E. BROWN, Cc. D. MILES. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 


Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 
28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wa. F. Bre SOSTON. 


Butter, Cheese, 


»OK S. 
FURNITURE. 
Established in 1836. 
r. BB. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 
FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 
Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, 
151 HANOVER STREET, 
4 Blackstone BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 


w. 


ac. 


St. 


INSURANCE. 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
SH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
over Re-Insurance, ee 
nu Cash Fund the past year, ... +. 
i irpilus t 
AND EVERY 
Amount at risk, $26,117, 00. 
rota! Liabilities, $190,632.57 
n every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
, 30 per cent. on } years, and 20 per 











past ye 


year, «++ e«-e. 
38 PAID IN FULL. 
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RArL W. Muwror, Pres’t and Treas. 
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A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 





Heneral Hatelliqenee. 


PERSONAL. 


Lansdowne, the new Governor-Gen- | 


Canada, and Lady Lansdowne, sailed | 
last Friday for QQuebec on the | 
( issian. Previous to the depart- 


Lansdowne, the Mayor of Lon- | 


sented an address. Lord Lans- | 


ily, dwelt at some length upon | 


lrish race comprised a large 


ulation of Canada. He eu- 


essors, Lords Dufferin and | 
administrations of the govern- | 
Dominion of Canada, he said, | 
create Lord 
the He 
ral directly after he arrives 
will succeed to the stall va- 


to 
Garter. 


Victoria intends 
will be 


nit 


Lord Harrowby. | 
sailed from Liverpool 
intry on Sat irday. ss} 
n New York with a political and 
In Boston I shall speak of 
1 


n I should | 


\latt \r 1 
La Vy Arnoia 


He says: 


ke to say something 


| have alrea said in ‘Culture and 
f the stuff would suit America.” 
G in Emperor astonishes everybody 
vitality. He is nearly eighty-seven 
en years older than his great 
Old |} when that monarch | 





ind his life has been one of great | 


John A. McDonald has been unseated 


I 
Leno 


Canada, on account | 
last 
ed for two constituencies, 


( ton. He will still represent 


X, 


iis agents at the election. 


| 


| tomer. 


CHAS. O. BROOKS. | 


| land was sold for $8000. 


| ry has paid for it all. 


| Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 











IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 


one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 
day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 





AMERICAN SLATE. 
Pennsylvania the Great Slate State. 

The great slate regions of the United States 
are in Lehigh and Northampton counties, 
Pennsylvania, although Vermont still does an 
enormous business in slate for pavements, 
mantels, billiard tables, tombstones and 
counters, yet, so far as roofing slate is con- 
cerned, the State has been left far in the rear 
by Pennsylvania. The Lehigh region, at 
Slatington, on the line of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, 
Chunk, produced 127,000 squares of roofing 
slate last year, exceeding the Vermont pro- 
duction by 7000 squares, a square being a 
hundred square feet. The Bangor and Pen 
Argyl quarries in the northeast corner of 
Northampton county, close to the Delaware 
river, are the finest slate regions in the State. 
Somewhere about 1841 or 1842 the Hon. 
James M. Porter of Easton employed. some 








with it, and some school-slates were manufac- 
tured. 

The existence of slate of superior quality 
| and in large quantities in the vicinity was 
known, and there was a great deal of talk 
| about it among the quarrymen from the old 

country, who observed the indications. 

no one thought it worth while to invest money 
| in quarrying to any great extent, since shin- 
| gles were considered the best material for 
roofing, and the little slate that was taken out 
|by Mr. Porter and afew other gentlemen 
had to be carted over rough roads very long 
distances to find a market. Twenty-five 
| years ago the business of slate-quarrying was 
| little improved. I conversed with a gentle- 
| man at Bangor, the other day, who, in 1860 
| used to quarry slate here, and split it with hi 
own hands, load up enough fora roof, and 


B Expressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
the Granp Union Horet, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up ata cost of 


between Allentown and Mauch | 


Welshmen to quarry slate here, and a few | 
. . . 4 . 
buildings in the neighborhood were roofed | 


But | 


> | reverse is the 
1| 
| 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER---- AN AGRICULTURAL 
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A BIG RIVER IN ALASKA. 


Capt. Healey of the revenue steamer Cor- 
win has submitted a report to the chief of the 
revenue marine, in which he gives the partic- 
ulars of the discovery of a large river in the 
Arctic regions, hitherto unknown save to na- 
tives. Ensign Storey, with two men and a 
small boat, was sent out from Hotham inlet 
July 23 under the guidance of a native. The 
party proceeded about 23 miles along the 
northeastern shore of Hotham inlet. Here 
they struck the mouth of another river of con- 
siderable size, which the natives said was one 
of the outlets of a larger river. Descending 
this branch in a southeasterly direction for 
two days, they struck the main stream, which 
proved to be a river fully three-quarters of a 
mile in width, having nowhere less than 24 
fathoms of water, deepening at times to seven 
fathoms. They ascended the river a distance 
of 50 miles from its mouth. The banks gen- 
erally were steep and thickly timbered with 
birch, alder and spruce, some of the trees at- 
taining a height of 40 feet, with 12 inches 
diameter at the base. Back from the river 
banks the undergrowth formed an impassable 
jungle, particularly where the banks were low. 
The current was strong at the bends, reach- 
ing the rate of two knots an hour. The na- 
tives reported that the river holds its depth of 
not less than two fathoms and its width of a 
half a mile for not less than 300 miles be- 
yond where Mr. Storey turned back. It was 
further stated by the natives that, by making 
| a small portage near the head of this river, 
they could reach another stream flowing 
| northward into the polar sea. Mr. Storey, 
/having gone as far as time permitted, re- 
| traced his steps to the mouth of the main 
| stream, which, with two other branches, 
forms the delta on this north side of Hotham 
inlet. Everywhere the natives were kind, 
harmless and hospitable, many of them evi- 
dently having never seen white men before. 
The heat was intense, vegetation rank and the 
natives scantily clad. Capt Healey says: 
‘Thus far on our course nothing has been 
seen to show that either liquor or breech- 
loading arms have been landed on the Amer- 
ican side by traders or others, while quite the 
ease on the Siberian shores.” 











SuMMING UP THE Resvutts Or A YEAR’s TREAT- 


drive ten or twelve miles with it to find a Cus- | wenr—A lady patient in Lockport, N. Y., thus 


But times have changed. 
| 1800 squares of roofing slate, and large or- 
| ders which came in that day from Nebraska 
and Michigan cannot be filled under two 
weeks, though eighty-four men are engaged | 
in quarrying and splitting slate for him every 
day. 

The borough of Bangor is a thriving busi- 
ness town. ‘Twelve years ago it had the or- 
dinary country schoolhouse, and a couple of 
country taverns. At that time four quarries 
were worked with scant machinery and few 
hands. Now there are 13, and three more be- 
ing uncovered. Then its production was so 
inconsiderable that, in the census of 1870, it 
was not mentioned. Now it produces more 
roofing slate by 50,000 squares than is pro- 
duced in the whole State of Vermont. 

Pen Argyl, less than two miles from Ban- 
gor, has grown from an insignificant village 
to a flourishing town with greater rapidity than 
any of the oil towns grew. There are eight 
quarries in operation at Pen Argyl, employing 
hundreds of hands. Three new quarries are 
now being uncovered, and will soon be mak- 
ing slate. Mountains of slate refuse are piled 
around on every hand. Visitors on slate busi- 
ness from every State in the Union, and from 
all parts of Europe, are to be met with every 
day. Parties of capitalists looking for profit- 
able investments may be seen examining pits 
that have been dug in various places to show 
that working slate is there, and the trains are 
daily bringing slate machinery to the various 
quarries. Everybody talks slate, and, ina 
double sense, both towns are built on slate. 
Factories will be built this year, and fitted 
with machinery for the purpose of turning out 
flagging, mantles, black-boards, billiard-ta- 


bles, ete., and many Welsh slaters will be 


| brought to Pennsylvania. 


All this is but the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the practically inexhaustible beds of 
slate which lie in this region. Imagine a bed 
of slate a mile and a quarter long, a thousand 
feet wide, and running down to a depth of 
from 150 to 350 feet. That there is such a 
bed is positively asserted by the best-inform- 
ed ‘‘slaters,” and it lies in Pen Argyl. It has 
been reached, and is being worked at many 
places within that distance of a mile and a 
quarter. Simple facts told of this wonderful 
region sound like exaggeration. About 12 
years ago a quarry was started in Bangor by 
ten workingmen, all practical quarrymen. 
They subscribed $50 each, and wea the 
property for 15 years. They have bought 
$17,000 worth of machinery, and removed top 
to the extent of about $40,000 of labor. Last | 
year they paid $6000 royalty to the owners 
of the property, and made $11,000 net on 
their year’s business. This year they well do 
twice as well. 

The most extensive quarry of the Bangor 
region, and the one which has been worked 
the most, has made a grand return for the in- 
vestors. The land was bought 15 years ago 
for $18,000, and to this was added a working 
capital of $12,000. The first few years noth- 
ing was done but uncovering. A part of the 
They then capital- 
ized for $15,000. Their dividends since then 
have ranged from 10 to as high as 17 per cent, 
and they have put not less than $50,000 into 
machinery. The cost of development has not 
been less than a million dollars, and the quar- 
Last year a controlling 
interest was bought in this quarry for $:300,- 
000, and its present earning capacity is $50,- 
000 a year.— Advertiser. 





Youna and middle-aged men, suffering from 
nervous debility and kindred affections, as loss of 
memory and hypochondria, should inclose three 
stamps for Part VII of World’s Dispensary Dime 
Series of pamphlets. Address World’s Dispensary 





Tue Corron Cror.—The cotton returns 
of the Department of Agriculture show that 
the condition of the crop on the Ist of Octo- 


ber was worse than on the Ist of September. 


| The continuance of drought at many points, | 


Ilugo is a w sical critic of our po- | 

HT uls Whittier a ‘*womanly versify- 
wella ‘‘smart talker,” and Holmes | 
g ughable,” but he regards Ed- | 
3 is the “Prince of American Lit- | 
y firm at Rochester, N. Y., offer 


t icres of land and $2000 worth of | 


trees for a public park, on condition | 
it it be 1 out and kept in order by Mr. 
) ead, the landscape gard: ner. 
Senator Edmunds will resign the pro tem- 


sidency of the United States Sen ite 
ly after the organization of that bo- 
De 


] ‘ 
\ e electer 


ember. Senator Anthony will 
| to the vacancy. 
I is letter of regret at being unable to 


meeting of the Woman Suffrage | 


\ ition in New York, George William 
said that suffrage was being obstructed | 
rence on both sides and that there | 

L vi neral feeling that women them- 

t care especially about it. He 

t “if this view be correct, it is 


+] 


e appeal of the movement should | 
to women to demand it, rather than to men 
ant it.” 

tary Teller, in accepting the resigna- 
Mr. Marble, commissioner of patents, 

it officer the following very hand- 

ind deserved compliment, which it is a 
read in these days, when some 

vuld have that the civil 
United States is a mass of cor- 
“The Presi- 


sme to express to you his very 


us believe 


of the 
Ihe Secretary says: 


ippreciation of the manner in which you 

ninistered its duties, and his regret 
lerations of private business should 
) desire to sever your oflicial 

with this department. This I do 
ially, because I am satisfied that the 
gratifying condition of the busi- 


you t 


f the patent office is due in large meas- 
the | abilities you have brought 
ir upon its administration, as well as to 


industry and fidelity 


traines 


way >» eave 
varying care, 


has characterized your oflicial acts. 

[ regret on my own account that 

feel constrained to again tender your 
, twice withdrawn at my request, 


use the publie service will lese an 


er of such broad experience, whose la- 
ve been of the highest value.” 


ion CurED.—An old physician, re- 
m pra having had placed in his hands 
ast India missionary the formula of a sim- 
vetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 

! Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
tall throat and Lung Affections, also a positive 
| cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
is Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
itive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
duty to make it known to his suffering fellows. 
\ctuated by this motive and a desire to relieve hu- 
ian suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who it, this recipe, in German, French or 
I sh, with full directions for preparing and us- 
Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
s paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, 





Ro 


hester, N.Y. 

PoLaNp Cains Swine.—Among the breeders or 

ers of large swine, no breed has met with so 
eenera’ favor as that known as the “Poland 
ane nor, all things considered, is there any 
other of t} 


1¢ large breeds that possesses so many 
od points, with so few disadvantages. They are 
\ulet and tractable, fatten early, and grow toa 
Hreat size, and are claimed to be less liable to dis- 
“ase than some of the smaller and more delicate 
breeds, , One of the best herds of this breed in New 
ge . that of Mr. 8. J. Hastings of Passuimp- 
sic, Vt, who, in an advertisement in another col- 

nn, offers a choice selection of animals for sale 


at moderate prices, 


Englan 





| condition from 74 to 68. 


| both from drought and the caterpillar. 


| the ravages of worms in regions most infest- | 


ed, and the more visible results of previous 
injuries have reduced the general average of 
In October of last 
year, 88 foreshadowed a crop of 7,000,000 
bales; in October of 1881, the average was 
63 and the crop less than 5,500,000 bales. 
The rate of yield per acre was a third greater 
than last year. The indications point toa 
crop a little larger than that of 1881, but 
falling short of the last crop by more than 
1,000,000. The entire gulf coast suffered 
The 
more northern States of the cotton belt es- 
caped insect injuries and the worst severity of | 
the dry season. 


Duruam, Iowa, March 2, 1882. 
Avyer's Sarsaparilla has cured me of the Inflam- 
matory Rheumatism, after being troubled with the | 
disease for eight years. W. M. Moore. 


An Englishman who went to Switzerland to 
spend the summer, after being absent a month re- 
ceived a letter dated from his own residence in 
London, from a gentleman who inquired whether 
he would allow him to take the house for another 
fortnight at a reduced rent. The servants had let 
the premises in his absence and pocketed the pro- | 
ceeds. | 


Avorw cheap goods. The Hop Plaster cures 
pains and aches where other plasters simply relieve, 
25 cts. at all drug stores. 


LAND grabbers at the West fraudulently enclose 
thousands of acres of Government lands for stock 
raising purposes, to the great injury of actual set- 
tlers. In one instance men living near a city in 
Montana fenced up 3000 acres of public lands and | 
pastured the cattle of the citizens at the rate of one 
dollar per head. 


Mr. E. C. ANDREW, a correspondent residing 
at 190 Portland St., Boston, informs us that: 
“Ellis’s Spavin Cure is an invaluable and certain 
cure for Spavin.” 

Tur Central Pacific Railroad Company’s snow 


rded by two watchmen, who are con- 


sheds are guar » wa n, v : 
stantly on the lookout for fire. Their house is on 
re they can see the 


the top of Red Mountain, whe ] 
whole line of snow sheds. A fire train is always 
ready. 

My daughter was troubled with Heart Disease 
for 5 years, given up by physicians, had sinking 
spells, constant pain, great swelling over her heart 
extending to left arm, and severe spells of neural- 
gia extending over entire body, doctors could not 
help her. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cured her 
within 3 mos.—Jas. Tilton, Concord, N.H. $1. 
per bottle at druggists. 

Dare palm trees have been successfully grown 
in Califorma. They are of slow growth and do not 
bear until the fourteenth year. A man in Salano 
county now has two of the trees in bearing condi- 
tion, with handsome crops of fruit on them. 


My Wirrr’s Nervous Arraction—““We _ 
ceased to hope that my wife’s nervous affectio’ 
could be cured,” writes Rev. J. A. Edie, of Beaver, 
Pa. “Many physicians failed to do her , but 
Samaritan Nervine has cured her.” At ggists. 


A curiosity in Irwin County, Ga., is a large 
ine tree with two distinct bodies and only one > 
‘he two trunks grew out of the ground about five 

feet from each other, but at forty feet height on 
together, and from thence m only one tree an 
top. 

No molasses and water 
trated extract of the active medicinal 
roots, barks, &c., is Hood’s S: 

: Is police have discovered that sev- 
eral of ec am Mstaurants have been supplying 
their customers with dog’s flesh instead of -_ - mn, 
obtained from a butcher who has carried 
trade for years. 


Vecerine is a great panacea 
and mothers; for it gives them stren, Sa 
their nerves, and gives them Natures sw p- 
Keene, N. H., recentl 


ter in 
Ray d | - " ane is which, in its < 
forts to escape its pursuer, ran up pea 
branches of a large tree, to the 
dog and woodchuck, 


ixture, but a concen- 
mdicinal pee of 


| that | am infinitely better. 


He is now | sums up the results of a year’s Compound Oxygen 
running a quarry which last month turned out | Treatment : 


‘It is now a year since I commenced using the 
Oxygen, and I can readily sum up the good results 
of the ‘Treatment. It is hardly too much to say 
I am stronger In every 
way and rarely suffer now from the utter exhaus- 
tion which was my usual condition before. I can- 
not remember the time when I have been so free 
from headache as during the past year. My physi- 
cian rejoices in my improvement and assures me 
that I am going to get well.” 

Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” containing 
a history of the discovery and mode of action of 
this remarkable curative agent, and a large record 


| of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neu- 


| the disposal of the public. 
| ments are hidden on secret 





ralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide range 
of chronic diseases, will be sent free. Address, Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


Sir Stafford Northcote has closed his campaign 
against the government in Ireland. In the course 
of a speech at Larne on Saturday he said that in 
order to develop her resources Lreland needed order 
and repose and a firm, steady government, not 
offers of bribes one day and sensational legislation 
the next, followed by violent measures of repres- 
i He deemed the land act a beneficial measure 








sion. 
if justly administered. There should be 
pact, he said, with national disturbers, who would 
seek home rule through new measures for local 
government, and he warned conservatives to guard 
against them. 

An indictment against O’Donnell for the murder 
of James Cary was returned on Wednesday. Gen. 
Roger A. Pryor of the United States of America, 
appeared among O'Donnell’s counsel, and an en- 
deavor was made to postpone the trial for one 
month, on account of the absence of important 
witnesses for the defence. Gen. Pryor telegraphs 
to America that funds for the defence of the prison- 
er are still urgently needed. 

Lord Lansdowne, the new Governor-general of 
Canada sailed for his new field of duty on Friday 
last. 

Lord Lorne is to be created a Knight of the 
Garter, on his return to England. 

Truth hears that the Queen has issued a private 
memorandum enjoining the occupants of a certain 
royal palace to a correction and reformation of 
manners. Recent events have brought to her 
knowledge the fact that in one of her palaces gam- 
bling is regularly going on to an almost incredible 
extent. Enormous sums are lost and won. The 
ardent players are wont to continue their amuse- 
ment well into the mornings of Sundays and other 
days directed to be kept holy. 


Spain. 

France having declined to make any further 
apology for the late insult to King Alfonso, the 
Spanish Ministry has resigned, and thc Ambassa- 
dor to France has followed suit. A new cabinet 


pure; not that rich in Ammonia, but what ma 


Phosphoric Acid and some Potash, may be us¢ 
the form of nitrates, it will be washed beyon 
phorie Acid and the Potash, however, will ren 
crop. Top-dressin 


A SUGGESTION TO FARMERS. 
‘The summer and fall have been so dry, that no doubt it will affect th: hay crop of next 
season, for the absence of rain has prevented a healthy growth of the grass roots. Now that 
the rains have come, we believe something may be done to overcome 
of the drought. We suggest to farmers that they top-dress their mowings this fall with ma- 
1 i, but y! \ If there is not 
enough of this at hand, then a Fertilizer containing a little Ammonia, with a large amount of 





y be scraped up from the yards. 


sd. If it contains much Ammonia, especially in 
d the reach of the roots, and so lost; the Phos- 
vain in the soil until taken up by the growing 


this fall, will induce a strong, healthy growth of roots which will better 


stand the winter and have a good start for spring. If it is important to get a good ‘‘catch” 
for rye or newly seeded grass in the fall, it is equally important to have the grass roots on 


old mowings in a healthy condition. For this 
to 400 pounds of 


BOW KER’S DIS 


purpose we suggest a top-dressing of from 200 


SOLVED BONE, 


which contains a large amount of Phosphoric Acid, sufficient Potash, and all the Ammonia that 


will be likely to be taken up this fall. Seve 
in the fall, and top-dressed in the spring, with 


ral grass farmers have used our Dissolved Bone 
Nitrate of Soda or Sulphate of Ammonia. In 


other words, they have divided our Stockbridge Manure into two parts, putting on the Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash, with a‘little Ammonia in the fall, and the balance of the Ammonia 


in the spring, and claim that it has 
small way, and see for yourselves.. It can be a 
BOWKER’S DISSOLVED BONE now, and 


expense will be no greater than applying it 


— them well, especially in dry seasons. 


Try it in a 
pplied fora month yet. Do not forget that it is 
Ammonia in some form in the spring. The 
all at one time, and it is following out the prin- 


ciple which we have urged for a long while, viz., ‘*to feed your land a little at a time, and 
often,” the same as you feed your farm animals. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER Co., 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 





CARPETS. 


3) DAYS! SPECIAL CARPET SALE. 


+710 CLOSE OUT SUCH PATTERNS AS ARE OUT OF LOOM, 
STANDARD VELVETS. 


30 


to Moquette Carpets. 


Pieces, about 20 Patterns, of our best; much superior for service 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS. 


250 


rooms, Offices, &c. 


TAPESTRY 


Pieces, about 25 Patterns, 
cheaper grades, but have n 
floors, as we are offering our 
price. 


300 


Pieces, about 25 Patterns, of the best, suitable for Parlors, Bed- 
OUR MAKE, and Standard Goods. 


BRUSSELS. 


of our Standard. We manufacture 
ot as yet placed them on our Retail 
Standard Goods for about the same 


EXTRA SUPER ALL-WOOL CARPETS. 


Pieces, about 20 Patterns. A 


250 prices: 


VELVETS, sold last season at $1.60, 
BODY BRUSSELS, sold last season a 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, last season $1, now ; 
EXTRA SUPER ALL-WOOL INGRAINS, Market value $1, 


ll of which we offer at the following 


now . » 
t $1.50, now 


- $1.25 per yard 
, ‘ 1.15 $6 

80 and 75c. - 
75c. 


e 


The above prices are fully 25 PER CENT LOWER than we have ever be- 


fore named. Such an opportunity is s 
above quickly. 


eldom offered, and will close out the 


J. &% J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


2 ] 


~ 


24 


~ 


525 and 


4teop36 


Washington Street, Boston. 








| 


no com- | 








has been formed and installed in office, the mem- | 


bers of which are inclined to maintain friendly re- 


lations with France, and to consider the incident | 


which gave rise to the difficulty between the two 
countries as at anend. Representatives of Spain 
in other countries have been advised of the posi- 
tion of affairs, and this most ridiculous exhibition 


| 


of French brutality and Spanish touchiness, and 
| 


general Latin brag and sentiment, is all over. 
Italy. 

There are reports at Rome that many private 
documents referring to the Papacy, have disap- 
peared from the Vatican. It is feared that the 
Italian government may take under its protection 
those treasures of the Holy See which have been 
collected with the people’s money. To these 
treasures belong libraries containing more than 
180,000 codices and 100,000 manuscripts, among 
them 56 gospels in the Oriental tongues, written on 
scrolls. ‘To meet the emergency the clergy are 
said to have been hiding first the archives of ex- 
traordinary ecclesiastical affairs; second, the 


archives of the Propaganda; third, the archives of | 


the Inquisition, and, fourth, the archives of the 
Congregation of the Index Expurgatorius. These 
documents were once kept in the Palace of the 
Quirinal, but were transterred to the Vatican by a 
Papal emissary, who persuaded the commander of 
the italian troops that the said documents were 
simply baptismal registers without historical value. 
Some of them are now well guarded in the old tow 

er, near Avagi. The letters of Pope Alexander VI. 
are still in the Vatican, together with other papers 
which the Pope would never voluntarily place at 
Many of these docu 

shelves, in walls, and 
behind other papers. 

General Items. 

The schooner Germanian, carrying the German 
section of the polar meteorological expedition, has 
arrived in Pentland Firth, Scotland, from the Gulf 
of Cumberland, where the party have spent a year 
in successful observation and research. 

Forty women were killed and thirty injured dur- 
ing a panic in a Jewish synagogue at Ziwouka, 


| Russian Poland, on Saturday. 


The anniversary of the discovery of America was 
appropriately celebrated at the Opera House in Ma- 
drid on Friday night. 





Dr. Koch, of the German commission which went | 


to Egypt to investigate the cholera epidemic, re- 
ports that he has discovered that cholera is due to a 


living, threadlike, microscopic organism, resembling | 


that seen in cases of phthisis. 
The trouble between France and China is caus- 


} 


| 


ing considerable tinancial difficulty at Shanghai and | 


Hong Kong. At all the treaty ports, moreover, the 
temper of the Chinese towards European and Amer- 
ican residents is daily becoming more threatening. 
Serious riots have taken place at Foochow, and pla- 
cards have been posted in the island of Hainau 
threatening foreigners with death. Naval protec- 
tion is necessary. ‘The depression in trade at Can- 
ton is increasing, owing to fears that the French 
will soon blockade the city. 

A treaty has been concluded between Cochin Chi- 
na and Cambodia, by which a French protectorate 
is to be established over the latter kingdom, liberal 
institutions provided for the people, slavery to be 
abolished, ete. 

It is reported that Port-au-Prince has been par- 


| tially destroyed by an incendiary fire, and that the 
| city is being bombarded by the government forces. 


An attempt was made to assassinate the President 
of San Domingo on the 13th of last month. The 
assailant was shot dead by the President. 





Business Notices. 


HOOD'S SARS- 


aparilla works throngh the blood, vitalizing, enrich- 
ing and purifying it. It tones up and strengthens 
the stomach, creates an appetite, restores and reno- 
yates the whole system and makes the weak strong. 
C. 1. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price 
$1, six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers, 


Marriages and Deaths. ; 


MARRIED. 


In Dorchester, Oct. 11, by Rev. George M. Bodge, 
Frank W. Whitcher to Maria D. Faxon. 

In Cambridgeport, Oct. 4, by Rev. J. M. Usher, Jas. 
M. Usher, 2d, to Elizabeth A. Eustis. 

In Jamaica Plain, Oct. 9, by Rev. C. F. Dole, Mr. 
George S. Perry to Miss Charlotte H. Johnson. 

In Melrose, Oct. 9, by Rev. Harry L. Brickett of 
Lynnfield Centre, Mr. F. Arthur Hewes of Lymutield 
Centre to Miss Sarah M. Chisam. 

In Chelsea, Oct. 10, by Rev. Dr. Langworthy, Mr. 
William 8S. Hall of Keene, N. H., to Miss Emma W. 
Frost, daughter of Rufus S. Frost. 

In Waltham, Oct. 10, by Rev. E.J. Young, George 
H. Bowker to Florence L. Brigham. 

In East Watertown, Oct. 11, by Rev. D. M. Stearns, 
Alexander L. McKenzie to Mary Halliday. 











DIED. 


In Lynn, Oct. 17, by Rev. James Reed of Boston, as- 
sisted by Rev. Willard H. Hinkley of Brookline, Clar- 
ence A. Cheever, M. D., of Dorchester, to Marion, 
daughter of Gilbert Hawkes of Lynn. 

In Roxbury, Oct. 8, Truman Foster Mayhew, 89 yrs. 


0 mos. 
; In Dorchester, Oct. 8, Mrs. Pedy, widow of the late 
Lewis Leeds, 81 yrs. 

In Charlestown, Oct. 7, Mrs. Mary, widow of Joseph 
M. Pettengill, 80 yrs. 

In East Somerville, Oct. 5, Lucretia Whorf, 85 yrs. 
11 mos. ? 
In Brookline, Oct. 10, Mary Warren, 87 yrs. 8 mos. 

In Leominster, Oct. 7, Hon. Charles H. Merriam, 61 


. ¢ Mos. 
In Watertown, Oct. 7, Daniel B. Dimick, 71 yrs. 10 
mos. 
In Sharon, Oct 9, Mrs. Catherine Fuller, wife of the 
late Otis Fuller, ‘gm 10 mos. 
In Lynn, Oct. 7, Josiah Richardson, 78 yrs. 2 mos. 
In South Braintree, Oct. 7, Mrs. Relief Penniman, 
relict of Gardner Penniman, 83 yrs. 7 mos. 
In Melrose, Oct. 9, Mrs. Keziah B. Rand, 74 yrs. 10 


1 mo. 

In Newburyport, Oct. 9, Henry 8. Shattuck, 68 yrs. 

At Wellesley Hills, Oct. 11, Jacob A. Corey, 67 yrs. 
6 mos. 

In Fall River, Oct. 10, John B. Woods, 58 yrs. 

In Milton, Oct. 10, Sarah Vose, 78 yrs. 

In Woburn, Oct. 9, Sarah H. Tweed, widow of Jas. 
Tweed, 80 te 

In Winchester, Oct. 6, Seth Perkins, 74 yrs. 10 mos. 
asset, Oct. 12, ie, 63 yra. 


rt N Aruold, 


D. D., 69 yrs. 
In , N. H., Oct. 5, Lewis ¥. Merrill, 71 yrs. 









HYBRED MEDITERRA 


e hardiness and prolificac 
Withstood last winter better than Clawson. Have c 
RUST. Price, $15.00 per bushel, $4.00 per 


ARTIN AMBE 


M 
HIRAM SIBLEY 


of the former with the flouring quality of the latter. 


SEED WHEAT! 


i NEW VARIETIES OF GREAT PROMISE! “Seq 







NEA Nae between DIEHL and RED 
MEDITERRANEAN, combinin 

Bearded ; red chaff. 

ounted 72 heads on ene stool, DOES NOF 

peck (not prepaid). $1.00 per pound, prepaid. 


Has taken FIRST PRIZE THREE TIMES at Pennsyl- 
vania State Fairs. 3 Ib 
purestrains of Velvet Chaff, Clawson, Fultz, Red Mediterranean, etc. $2 to $3 per bushel. 


Bushel, SG; peck, S2; Sey Bl. 


ROCHESTER, N 
a CHICACO, ILL. 


~Y. 
ca @ 


& CO 





ESTABLISHED (817. 


ARPETS. 


J HLPRAY. SONS&C0,, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Brussels, 


Tapestries, 


EXTRA SUPER, 
Straw Mattings, 
‘Oil Cloths. 


—AT- | 


LOW PRICES. 


008 & 000 Washington St. 


BOSTON. 


If and If, 

“If you are suffering from poor health 
‘or languishing on a bed of sickness 
‘take cheer, if you are simply ailing, or if 
‘you feel weak and dispirited, without 
‘clearly knowing why, Hop Bitters will 
‘surely cure you.” 

“If you are a minister, and have overtaxed your 
‘self with your pastoral duties, or a mother, worn 
‘out with care and work, or a man of business or 
‘laborer weakened by the strain of your every day 
‘duties, or a man of letters, toiling over your mid 
‘night work, Hop Bitters will surely strengthen 
‘you.”’ 

“If you are suffering 
‘from over-eating or 
‘drinking, any indiscre 
‘tion or dissipation, or are 
‘young and growing too 
‘fast, often the 
‘case.’ 

“Or if you are in the workshop, on the 
‘farm, at the desk, anywhere, and feel 
‘that your system needs cleansing, ton- 
‘ing, or stimulating, without intoxicat- 
‘ing, if you are old, blood thin and im- 
‘pure, pulse feeble, nerves unsteady, 
‘faculties waning, Hop Bitters is what 
‘you need to give you new life, health, 
‘and vigor.’ 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or suffer 
ing from any other of the numerous dis- 
eases of the stomach or bowels, it is your 
own fault if you remain ill. 

If you are wasting away with any form 
of Kidney disease, stop tempting death 
this moment, and turn for a cure to Hop 
Bitters. 


as is 


If you are sick with 
that terrible sickness, Ner- 
vousness, you will find a 
“Balm in Gilead” in Hop 
Bitters. 


If you are a frequenter, ora resident of 
a miasmatic district, barricade your system 
against the scourge of all countries—ma- 
laris, — bilious and intermittent 
fevers—by the use of Hop Bitters. 


If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad 
breath, Hop Bitters will give you fair skin, rich blood, 
the sweetest breath, and health. $500 will be paid for 
a case they will not cure or help. 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, mother, 
or daughter, can be made the picture of health by a 
few bottles of Hop Bi ters costing but a trifle. 4142 


WHEELER’S 


EULIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Re-eived the highest award at Five Worlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
— Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 
anchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
—< and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
8,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto- 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who will call. Ali water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished. Pumps, Water 
Pipe, Small and Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks a specialty, 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 
Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


40 Oliver St., BOSTON. 





storm. 












Ware Lanes AND YOUNG MEN 
wishing to earn $1 to $3 every day quietly at 
their homes; work furni eed fen ; mo can- 
; no u for . Please ad- 
dress EDWARD F. DAVIS & CO.. 8 So. Main St., 
Fall River, Mass, 4042 


Canker 
Worms, 


illars, Moth and 
Curculio 


Driven from your Orchards by using our 


Caterp 


Canker Worm Exterminator. 


A few Applications this Autumn 
will insure for next Year an 


INCREASED YIELD OF FRUIT 


Free from Worms. 


As Easily Applied as Paint or Whitewash. 
Put up in any Quantity to suit Purchasers. 


GEO. H. MORRILL & C0. 


PRINTING INK MAKERS, 
No. 34, Hawley Street, 


BOSTON MASS. 


~Q. GIVEN AWAY! 


TIME KEEPER. 


Farmers, mechanics, business men or boys can 
now own a handsome Hunting Cased Time 
Keeper. No Humbug or cheap toy, buts 
thoroughly reliable teller of the time of day 
in a silver-nickel case. Send 36c. for portage 
and packing and we will mail you 25 sam- 


3t42 





Cut 1-8 Size. 
ples of fast selling goods with which you can make from $3 to $58 


day, also 250 page Illustrated book and The Little Wonder Time 
eeper and a beautiful Aluminum Gold Watch Chain, 13 1-2 inches 
ng 


ong, free as a present. Write to day. Just as represented or mone 
refunded, BABCOCK &CO., CENTERBROOK, CONN, 


-WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 








THE STA 
Webster— it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engraviugs, and a New 
Biographical Dictionary. 

Standard in Gov't Printing Office, 

32,000 copies in Public Schools. 

Sale 20 to 1 of ~ other series. 

aid tomakea Family intelligent. 

Best help for SCHOLARS, 

TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 

Webster is Standard Authority with the U. S. 
Supreme Coart. Recommended by the State 
Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States, 

“ A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 

The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
cabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 

The ero is now supplied, at a small ad- 
ditiomd cost, with EN N’s 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 

“ The greatest improvement in book-making that 

as beet made in a hundred years.” ( 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 

Positively sure to Agents every where sell! 

$1000 cor New SILVER MOULD HITE WI 
CLOTHES-LINE. Warranted. Pleases at sight. 
Cheap. Sells ~~ ym — — 
cleari 1 . armers 
Every 100 Days 100 Days — Finter, Handsome samples free. 
Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 

l3teop42 
CREAM WANTED. 
\ UST BE RAISED BY COOLEY OR 
a other good Creamer. State daily supply and 
price per quart, delivered on board cars for Boston. 
MT. BELLEVUE FARM, West Roxbury, Mass. 3t41¥ 











DR. H. H. KANE, 
HABI of the DeQuincey 
Opium Home, now offers a y 
whereby an one can —- 
himself at home quickly 
painlessly. For testi Js, and endorsements, letters 
eminent medical men, anda full descri n of the treatment, 
address H. M. KANE, A.M., M.D., 46 W. 14th St, New York. 
52t42 





Ses Case Wass 


A favorite preseription ef ® —— specialist (now re- 
tired.) Druggists can > ress 
DR. WARD & CO., LOUISIANA, MO. 


52t42 











Procured or nocharge, #p. DOOK 
TENT. patent-law free. Add. w. v Firz- 
GERALD, 1006 F 8t., Washington,D.C. 


13142 





a week in yourown town. Terms and $5outfit 
free. Address H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me. 





52t4 
WANTED, 
OME CAPITALIST TO BUY UP MEAD- 
ow Land to reclaim, for cultural purposes, 
near the city, where there would be lar; ts. Ad- 
dress N. E. FARMER OFFICE, 34 Merchants Row, 
Boston, Mass. 51308 


THE PARLOR PICTURE HANGER 
For Family use. No step-ladder needed. Sample and 
circular sent to any address upon receipt of $1. 

nts - Manufactured and sold by 
L. H. Marshall & Co., 12 Bromfield St., Boston. 








in every 
Me. 


H. B. WARDWELL, A 





4140 
A Few Special Salesmen. Best 
WE WAN Outfit for framing in the 
world, and thousands of pictures to be 
tome. Address uburn, 


in part, the bad effects 


WARRANTED 6 YEARS, 


$115 z2r,,| $49.75 


9 Full Sets of 
Golden Tongue 


—he2ccs: 


LOM 


f 


4 


should, if possible, order within Five Days, 





or Call upon the 
MANUFACTURER, 


iD 
































r " 
rl 


‘ et) 


t= You thus securing th ry 
the regular price, $115, after the limited time, as specified above, basense. 4 


NIEL F. B 


LY NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1883. 


uction of 
sire this 
ORGA! 


REGULAR 


ANO UPRIG 


PIPE ORGANS [25 STOPS] ONLY 


3) days 
, or if you order within day 
5 four dollars (®4) will be allowed 


MY $49.75 


r 
I de- 
RLO 





TPIPEPA ® 
introduced WITHOUT DELAY. hence this GREAT REDUCTION, 


If you are in 
want of an 
ORGAN order 
at once from 


PRICE, $115.00 sii 





cannot be continued afte 
WINTER MONTHS ar 


25 USEFUL 


1-—Voix Cel ° — 
exalted tones naw ev wed 


4—Piccolo.—Variet 
makes the Picc ro 


Granado = 
above ten Pp. rings 
orch 


am Its MELODIO 
“eicocia: i. 
NE(®)s 


Saxophone Reed. 

Set Jubliante Reeds sh ter’ 

and covered b 
Full 


Five 
Illuminated Pi 
Rollers, Treble U: 
Knee Swell, also Left ( 


not good onand 
Spectal Price the 





notice, If sent by 
NEW ENGLAN 


together with only 845.75 « 
iby P.O. Money Order, Regist 


13) days, as specified, 1 heret 
ame in full payment for one 
ew Style, No. 9,900, &c. 









V ACE 
™ment. If they are 
help me extend 
appreci. yor 

ext. eens ip! -_ ate your efforts. 
us, if you order within 








red; 


ment, or if you are unable to 


8s 
any for Holiday Presents. 
from you anyway, whether you buy or not; 


the most 
“ave Stop to build in this 
—Saxaphone.—The beau 


pright Bellows of immense po 

jrand © c 
Organ may be obtained at pleasure, 
hands from the keyboard 


bmit 


4 This ou . ?? tT any Teader of the 


lor Bank Draft, mailed within five (5) or thirteen 


Mone 
interest at 6 per cent. from 
ittance. if not as represented, after year’s use 
Signed. DANIEL PF. BEATTY. 
UNABLE 4 1s OFFER NOW, WRI 
€2? Friends of yours may desire an ORGAN 


buy now, write your reasons why. Remember, this offer 
the limited time bas expired, as the AUTUMN and 
proaching, when I sell thousands at the regular 
ead the following brief description and let me 


STOPS AS FOLLOWS: 


Sweet, pure, | of this Stop is “ Beatty's favorite.” 


uced from thisStopare| @ rene orn.—Imitates a f 

Sqgens caseet r.. | ORCHESTRA and BRASS BAND. - 
ont eer iL Bex Sub- Bass. —New | ?Diapason.—Draws « full set of 
a nneene JNDERING TONES | Golden Tongue Reeds 

pets Parallel in Organ building. } S&S Dulciana.—A full set of Paris 

PE rey 5 ie Octave eupler.- 8 is drawn by this Stop. 

Desites e er of Seoan’ Couples| @-—V na,—Tremoulant, which, 
octa left. WHEEL, imitates the 


ox Huma 
| by the aid of a FAN 
UMAN VOICE. 
10-Vox Jubilante.—When used iu 
conjunction with Stops Nos. 8, 4, 5 and 6 
effect cals forth most delightful music. " 
13--Cello, 14—Violina. 15—Clarabella. 16—Grand 
19—Viol diGamba. 2—Viola Dolce. %i—Grand Ex 
h 2%4—Aerostatic Expression Indicator 


ma; which 
dificult and 





oO. 
last fifteen (15) Stops are operated in direct copjunction with 
forth, at command of the performer, most charming music, 
estral effect, from a mere whisper, as it were, to a 


c mm rand burst 
US TONES, while using the full Organ. must be heard to 
4 inches ; 


Height, 70 inches, Le: " Jepth, 24 inches 
ETEPARIS AND GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. as follows —tst, 


Five (5) Octave Set Golden Tongue Reeds Five (5) F " ’ 
; 2d, ) ll det aris” Reeds; 8d 
weet Voix Celeste Reeds of Three Full Octaves ; 4th, On 1) Full Oct , . 
; ® a de I 
as Manual Boxed Sub- Bass Reeds ‘0 (2) Octaves, or one ons h ‘ t Piec lo ‘ona 


; Sth, Two (2 
6th, Set Soft Cello Reeds; 7th, Set Violina Reeds; 8th, 


#. Hh, Set Clarionet Reeds. Above Nine Sets of is are 

United States Patent pinay ee eee 

Octaves, Manual of 
Ree cle f 


s. 
Keyboard, Handsome Walnut Case, with 
or Book and Sheet Music Lamp Stands, Handles, 
wer, Steel Springs, &c. Right 
Knee Swell, by which the full power of this 
by use of the knee, without removing the 
a 


tv IMPORTANT NOTICE.—This Special Limited Offer is 
. a! positively 
after the limited time has expired, c 
following NOTICE must accom, yt fo 


7 any your order: 
Given under my Hand and Seal, this 


20th day of October. 












1883, 
- 
ae 
My sole object is to have ft Intro- 
. . duced, without delay, so aa to sel 
FARMER, thousands at the regular price for 
849.75 CASH] CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, end 
ered Letter, Check ¢° this end lam willing to offer first 
Organ asan ADVERTISEMENT, at a 
y agree to receiveg @CTiice, as every sold sells 
< others. Alll " 


of my Pipe Organs 


askinreturn of y 
ment o 


refunded, wit 
ate of your re 





Call their attention t advertise 
from home mail this offer to them. If you can convenientiy 
the sale of these POPULAR INSTRUMENTS I shall certainly 


ssitively no orders for this handscme Pipe Organ will be executed for less than 
6 days it costs $45.75 , within 13 days, $49.75 , after that date, $115 each ‘ 


EATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


e 








WM. READ & SONS 


REMOVED TO 
107 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Agents for W. & ©. Scott & Son’s, Harrington & 
Richardson’s, Forehand & Wadsworth’s, Colt’s, Par- 
ker’s, Davis’, Hollis’, Bonehill’s, and other makes. 


BREECH LOADING GUNS!!! 


All makes of Rifles and Revolvers, Wads, Shells, 
Powder, Shot, Caps, etc., ete. 

Now on hand a lot of second hand and shop- 
worn Breech Loading Guns taken in exchange 
for other sizes, at much under regular prices. Some 
heavy 10-bore Ducking guns in the lot; also job lot 
Sharp’s Rifle, $8.00. 
at 35.00 


Saddles, in good second hand condition, 
4t41 


each. 





= 





NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSES ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, ” 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure for 


all our ills, if we only use those within our reach, 


is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C, H. 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. In our delicious gar 
den vegetable, Asparagus, he has discovered : 


safe and radical cure for all Kidney and Liver 
diseases. It is only after years of study and expe 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 
has offered it to the afflicted public. 
Try once more and test its 
Sold by all Call 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., proprietor, Hollis 
ton, Mass. WEEKS & PoTTER and GEO. C. Goors 
— Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents.” 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE! 


500 HEAD 


Of the finest Quality and best families to 
be found in Holland. 


CLYDESDALE AND HAMBLETONIAN 


HORSES! 


Rare inducements offered to purchasers on 
the finest quality of Stock. Send for Cata- 
logues. Mention this paper. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


Lakeside Stock Farm. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
17t41 


Interest and Dividend 
PAYING INVESTMENT 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT BONDS, 


And the Stock of the 


BOSTON AND LITTLE RAPID 


MILLING AND WATER POWER CO. 


Are now offered for sale. 


powers, he 
wonderful powers. 
for MORSE’S 


druggists. 





The worthiness of its enterprises, the value of its 
properties, and the HIGH STANDING AND CHAR. 
ACTER of its Directors, bring these securities among 
the SAFEST AND BEST of investments. 


For Prospectus, maps, references, etc., apply in per 
son or by mail tothe Company’s FINANCIAL AGENT, 


HIRAM BLAISDELL, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
i Post Office Square, BOSTON, 
4t41 ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. 


$1400, 35 DAYS 


MADE CLEAR BY A NEW AGENT 


STOVE PIPE SHELVES 


Mass. 





F & EXTENSION, 

(Just Patented.) 
Ale HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 
Indi le to every family. Agents 
owing to ready sale . Send for 





make lots of 
terms, hints to agen 
;-— —— -4 ving our honesty and the success of — 
new and old, Worxing, Freight Charece and exclusive 
Shepard 
Ez. 
6t38-20teop 


e 
¢. Mention this paper. 


Ad nearest 
© Co., Ransas City, Mo,, Cincinnati, 0. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


HE BEST ARTICLE FOR SILOS, CIS- 

terns, cellar floors, walks, driveways, &c. For 
sale in lots to suit, by ARTHUR YOUNG & CO., 
Importers, 21 Exchange Place, corner Kilby Street, 
Boston. 8t4l 








aN [= 
PIANOFORTES. 


tri i Dry, 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 
13t41 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
mar ket. 
Pee A. Brown, Treas. 


ly2 
MANHOOD RESTORED. 
- 


A victim of early impradence, causing nervous debi 
, pre’ decay, etc., having tried in vain e 
remedy, a simple means of self- 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
REEVES. 43 Chatham S8t., New York. 





SALEM, MASS. 





1 
cturn mail, Full Description 
By oan New Tailors stem of 
ress Cutting MOODY & CO, 0. 








ly30 seh 
t ATENT, 
tYouuicy PATENTS ‘Soy 


L. BINGHAM & CO., Patent Att’ys, Washington, 
D.C. 26138 


Land Loans 
Bnd _0ans 





netting investors § per 
cent. Principal and in- 





| 
| 


Closing out—A small lot of **MeClellan” Army | 


ROYAL GOLD! SOLID CASES a> 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 


Stem Winding Watch SxD°cSkam 


AND CHARM, 


For Only $S.0O!!! 


JEWELERS PUZZLED AND ASTONISHED !!! 
IMITED NUMBER of our CELEBRATED AM- 





AL 
ERIC 

















AN MOVEMENT STEM WINDING WATCHES 

will be sold to the READERS OF THIS PAPER at only 65.00 
each; with each Watch we will also send a beautif 
and CHARM, We are induced to make this sacrifice kno 
ing that any one ordering a Watch will be highly please 
that he will continue to be a regular customer “ > 
other jewelry from us as shown in Illustra ataliyrue, that 
we send with each Watch. We guarant Watches to 
be PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS ; ¢ are of AM 
ERICAN MAKE, celebrated f their ex the rid 
over, and asthey are STEM-WINDING they are thorough 
ly protected from the dirt and dust akey-winding watch is 
daily exposed. The face is covered with SOLID CUT CRYSTAL 
the cz 8 finished wit GOLD, the best substitute 
for x er disc r It, jewelers to tell that it is 
not SOL n by hemical test, as it will 
STAND At nbles gold very closely They are 
suitable sAROADS, STEAMERS and all other 
plac TIME is required 

We have received many ‘estimonials from PROFESSIONAL 
MEN, SCHOOL TEACHERS, MECHANICS, FARMEKS, YOUNG 





















MEN and LABORERS, who are using the Watch In fact we 
GUARANTEE the WATCH AND WILL REFUND | entitled to the benef 
the MONEY if you are not perfectly satisfied after Under no circumsta 
receiving it. Wishing to immediately place one o ese | WATCH AT ABOVE PRICE . 
valuable watches in every locality in the United States and | others are de d we will furnish them at | 
Canada, we make the following offer If you do not wavta wat y rself, you An Se it to 
OUR GRAND OFFER. hor and make a hindasme prt: Many of wt 
these watche from $15 to $ t ' 
ADVERTI-EMENT, we hereby guns at tho sumee Gee a eee wened 1 Teel 
REGISTERED MAIL, to any address, « pre-paid, sure that you will be so HIGHLY PLEASED that you will 
one of the above described Watches, a beautiful Gold | exhibit Catalogues and atch to your frier thus AS 
Plated Chain with a handsome Crystal Charm attached, SISTING us in selling OTHER GOODS of STANDARD 
all securely packed ina Silk Lined Case providing your UALITY which we manufacture m ne and original 
order is received on or before JANUARY tat, 188- de signs,and guarantee to give sa uctia Our firm i 
We can only send out a LIMITED NUMBER of these’ known all over the country, and we always do just as we 
Watches at price named, and in order to protect ourselves | say we will. We refer you to any | Express ¢ 
from * lers and speculators ordering in large numbers. pany in this city If you do not order at once f RESERVE 
we will insert this advertisement in THIS PAPER BUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT FOR FUTURE US! ORDER 
ONE TIME, hence require you to CUT IT OUT and Send Money by Registered 


send to us with your order, that we may know you are | I 


E. P. TIFFANY & CO., Jewelers, 


BEFORE JANUARY tat. 
M 


atter, P.O. ney Order, or Draft 


195 Fulton Street, New York City: 






































Also other Smal! Fruits,and all older varie- 
ties Grapes, Extraquality. Warranted true 
Cheap by mail. Low Rates te Dealers. 


20teopso 


PRENTISS 


POCKLINGTON,DUCH- 
| ESS, LADY WASHING- 
TON, VERGENNES, 
MOORP’S EARLY,JEF- 
| FERSON, EARLY VIC. 
| TOR, BRIGHTON, 


LARGEST 8TOCK tn AMFRICA. 
Prices reduced. Illus Catalogue free. 
T. & HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. ¥- 








MAKE HENS LAY 


immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Powder? 


ful to 1 pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
2Wteop46 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemus,, 
how traveling in this country, says that most 
of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 
are worthless trash. He says that Sheridan's 
Condition Powders are absolutely pure anc 
Dose, I teasp'n- 
8 letter-stamps. I. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, 





THE IDEAL PARLOR STOVE. | 





Magee Stoves and Furnaces have always been 
very popular, and deservedly so, because they are or 
iginal in design and construction, effective and econ 
omical in operation, and made only from the West ma 
terials by the most skilled workmen. Competition 
never induced us to slight our products. The Ideal, 
our latest Heating Stove, has forty imitators. Sach 
universal imitation is a sure evidence of superlative 
merit in the original, and the prudent buyer will not 
be deceived. 

All Magee goods are warranted to give perfect sat 
isfaction. For sale by our agents everywhere. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
32 to 38 Union & 19 to 27 Friend Sts., Bosten. 


27 
6teop36 


WANTED, 
FOREMAN AND WIFE, WITHOUT 


F . children, on a farm of 400 acres; one who un 
derstands farming, cattle, and the management of 
men. Must be a worker. Arply to Box 935, Ports 


mouth, N. H. 41390 


Keal Estate---Stock. 


FOR SALE 
Large and Valuable Farm 


YEAR OLCOTT’S FALLS IN LEBANON, 
pi N. H., together or divided, to suit buyers. “his 
farm contains nearly 300 acres of good land in a high 
state of cultivation, well fenced, well watered and 
suitably divided for farming purposes. It is crossed 
by the main road leading from Hanover to West 
Lebanon, one mile from the former and three miles 
from the latter place, and 4 mile from the new dam 
and canal at Olcott's Falls, where great improvements 
are now under way. There are two cheap dwelling 
houses on the farm, both constantly occupied. A new 
one is needed to replace one burned two years ago, 
and to correspond with the farm and other buildings 
which are ample and in good repair. A large amount 


“Valuable Wood and Tinber 


can be spared from the place, there being some 300,000 
of pine and hemlock timber, a large amount of other 
soft and hard timber, a 


LARGE SUGAR LOT, 


and 2000 cords of valuable wood, all easy of access and 
near a good market. There is a good orchard of nice 
grafted fruit, grapes, etc. This isa 


FIRST CLASS FARM 


in every respect, and the location is eee 
Parties wishing to buy this farm, or any part of it, are 
invited to call on the subscriber on the premises, ex 
amine the farm, see the crops and further particulars. 
Terms easy to suit the buyer. Post Office address, 


E. L. DARLING, 


4140 HANOVER, N. H. 
POLAND CHINA SWINE. 
HAVE FOR SALE YOUNG PIGS; 
also, a few Boars fit for service. My stock is as 
good as can be foynd in New England. Prices reduced 
to correspond th the price of pork. Send for a cir- 
cular and price list. 8. J. HASTINGS, 
7140” Passumpsic, Vt. 


NEAR MARKETS. 


HE STATE OF MICHIGAN HAS MORE 

than 4500 miles of railroad and 1600 miles of Lake 
transportation, schools and churches in every county, 
public buildings all paid for, and no debt. Its soil and 
climate combine to produce large crops, and it is the 
best fruit State in the Northwest. Several million 
acres of unoccupied and fertile lands are yet in the 
market at low prices. The State has issued a NEW 
PAMPHLET containing a map and descriptions of 
the soil, crops and general resources of every county in 
the State, which may be had free of charge by writing 
to the COMM’R OF IMMIGRATION, Detroit, Mich. 

t39 


Legal Dotices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHT= 
TTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To versons interested in the estate of LEONARD 
ORDWAY, late of Melrose, in said county, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, HENKY CARTER, Administrator 
of the estate of said deceased, has presented to said 
Court his petition praying that he may be authorized 
as such administrator to discharge a mortgage given 
by Walter Ordway to said deceased, dat ay 18, 
1860, and surrender the two notes secured thereby, for 











T — 











terest guaran: "Guaranty based on ital of | the reasons therein stated, upon such terms as may 
$76,000." Refer to any commercial ency. “Send for ee to the Court, to, be aon. R, 1 ok mae 4 
reulars. Loan cite a arat a robate ourt, 
¢ -_Zenas Agency, Corsicana, Tex. 1740 Cambridge’ in said County of Middlesex, on the first 
The Bi Thi 0 Illustrated Book | Tuesday of November next, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
iggest ing ut Sent Free. noon, to show cause, if | you have, against the 
(mew) ASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. | same. And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
8teop3s citation by publishing the same once a week, for three 
ive weeks, in the my hy ge Faye 
& newspaper printed at Boston, t ast pu on to 
WANTED, be two days, at least, before said Court. 
A GooDpD FARMER WHO UNDER- Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
stands the care of cattle and sheep, having a wife | said Court, this sixth day of October, in the year 
copgnte of meting, Ge Snast butte, Address Box Cape eaten es 
67, Hoosick Falis, N. Y. 4t41 Stal . H. TYLER, Register. 

















NOW OPEN 
The LARGEST and 

most Comhrehensive 
|INDUSTRIAL® 










oF the 
SOUTHand WEST 


i. —_ eg 


YCLOSING NOV.3 


Casaday Sulky Plow, 
Oliver Chilled Plows, 


Especially Adapted for Meadow Land. 


Whittemore’s No. 76 Swivel Plows, 


Daniels’ Ensilage Cutter, Churchill's 
Rubber Bucket Chain Pump, 
Cucumber Pumps, 












Plain or Porcelain Lined. 


ALL WARRANTED A NO. 1. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


is 80 & 82 South Market Street, ROSTON, 
~~ 7 . 





SALESMEN WANTED, 


To Canvass for the Sale of 


NURSERY STOCK. 


No experience required. Salary and expenses 
paid.—Our Nursery established in 184¢ 


One of the Largest in the United States. 











Address Ww. & T. SMITH, 
13t31 Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. ¥. 
J 
For Cuts, Tirulves 
PENSION for any disability; also to 


Widows, Children, Parents. 


now increased. 





Pensions Charges of Desertion re 


moved; Discharges and Bounty obtained. Horse 
claims now paid. Send stamps for New Laws and 
blanks. Col. L. BINGHAM, Att’y since 1865 for 
Claims & Patents, Washington, D. C. 26038 
$5 20 per day athome. Samples worth $5 
to ree. Address Stinson & Co., Port- 
land, Me. 52t4 
New York & New England R. R. 


with through 
trains to 
South and Weat. 
‘ Trains leave Bos- 
Baltimore & ton at 6.30 P. M. 
. daily, and Sun- 
Washington, 


days. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 


On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, ponte 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo Ry., 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. ¥Y.C. & H. R.R. 


The Favorite Line FOR 

with Pullman cars * ‘ 

around New York Philadelphia, 
City without 

change via Trans- 

fer Steamer Mary- 

land, connecting 





and 10.30 P. M. 
Sundays. Pull. 
man Palace Care 


Leave Boston at FOR 


(30 A. M., arriv 
at 3.18 P.M. ana Grand Central 


returning, leave run thro’ on night 
New York at ll A. Depot, trains. 

M. and 11.4% P. 

M. week days, New York. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves Bos 
ton, at 6.30 P.M. week days, connecting with ele- 
ant steamers “CITY OF WORCESTER” and “CITY 
F BOSTON.” 


New Line to 155th Street New 


York with 6th and 
9th Avenue Lines 
of Elevated Rail- 
way. 


Via New York Ci- 
ty and Northern 
R. Leaves 
Boston at 8.30 A 
M., connecting a' 


New York. 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Trains leave Boston at 6.45, 8.30 A. M., 12.15, 2.30, 
5.30 P.M. Returning at 8.15 and 11.20 A. M. and 2.30 
and 4.30 P. M. 





Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, Y 





Washi street, 322 Washington street, corner 

Milk, at Station, foot of S street, Boston. 

8. M. FELTON, Jx., A. C. KENDALL, 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent 





